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“In the front rode Saunders, the widow at his bridle re in.”’ 


—"The Last Run of the Valley Hunt.”—p. 207. 
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The Great Railway Station in Bombay, 


Th r r line int foreground 


T was sweltering hot outside—too hot 
| really for human effort of any kind, which 

is unusual on the Bombay peninsula, for 
a gentle wind off the Arabian Sea seldom 
fails to lift the palms in the morning and 
ripple the harbor waters. But to-day even 
the fashionable residents of Malabar Hill, 
the ridge that separates bay from ocean, 
found life almost intolerable. In the bazaars 
on the bay side, which extend from the Fort 
to Mazagoan, the traders were already tak- 
ing a siesta. White-robed natives lounged 
in the shade of the streets. There was some 
stir along the docks—there always is at 


Bombay, which attracts the ships of the 
yet the cranes swung their burdens 


world 
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lazily into the hold and the draymen whacked 
their mules and swore at them without spirit. 
But the American sewing machine agent in 
his linen duster and punkah hat defied the 
heat, for he was working out a great idea. 
In front of his office were piled enormous 
bales of cotton stuff which he surveyed from 
time to time with evident satisfaction. After 
measuring them with his eye he would return 
to his desk and figure industriously. It was 
during one of these visits to the rampart of 
bales, which were tagged with addresses to 
various parts of India, that Bowen, the 
American consul, looked in, rather out of 
sorts and mopping his brow with a ban- 
danna. 
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‘““What the deuce is all this, Tom?’’ he 
said to the agent, waving his arm at the 
bales. 

“*Oh, that’s my idea,’’ returned the agent, 
sticking a pen behind his ear and rubbing 
his hands. 

‘“‘Why, I thought you dealt in sewing 
machines ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I am supposed to, but this is a 
little turn in dress goods.’’ 

**Oh, come now, it’s too infernally hot 
for riddles.’’ 

For reply, Mr. Thomas Stearns produced 
a strip of coarse white sheeting decorated 
with a design of flowers in black. 

‘‘There you are,’’ said he, ‘‘this will soon 
become the fashion all over India.”’ 

Bowen took ‘the stuff in his hands and 
examined it. 

‘How do you like the pattern ?’’ 
Stearns, with a grin. 

*‘T should judge you had got the name of 
the sewing machine stamped all over the 
thing,’’ said Bowen, with a puzzled look. 
‘*T make it out here in the only two dialects 
I am familiar with.’’ 

‘‘Exactly,’’ said the American agent, 
‘fand if you were an Indian linguist you 
would see that the machine, which is found 
in every part of the world, sir, to the 


asked 





From a Photograph of a Sample of Coarse White 
Sheeting, Printed With the Name of an Amer- 
ican Sewing Machine in Sixty Dialects, and 
Which Was Distributed Among 100,000 
Natives of India. 
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remotest isles, is advertised on this sheeting 
in sixty dialects.”’ 

‘*T must say, however, that I don’t catch 
your idea.”’ 

“Oh, it’s very simple,’’ said Mr. Stearns, 
yawning. ‘‘I’m going to distribute the stuff 
all over India, from Chitral to Travancore, 
and the natives who speak Telugu, Kanaress, 
Maler, Khond, Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota 
and all the other languages are going to 
wear it, for they will get it for nothing and 
it is cool and dressy. Note the embellish- 
ment in the border in curious characters. 
By the way, a gaudy scarf goes with each 
piece. ’’ 

Mr. Stearns was right. In a month from 
that sizzling day in Bombay a hundred thou- 
sand natives were arrayed in a striking ad- 
vertisement of the sewing machine of which 
he was the chief agent in India; and, more- 
over, the garments had been made up on the 
machine which he sold, for in the hand 
model it is found in every part of the coun- 
try where an elephant, a horse or a mule 
“an travel. It was one of the greatest 
hits in advertising that had ever been 
made in the East, and the exports to India 
during the next year showed a remarkable 
increase. 

Any account of interesting features of the 
export trade begins properly with the sew- 
ing machine —not the treadle kind, which is 
too heavy to be carried to remote parts of 
the earth, but the machine operated by a 
handle. It can be put into a case like a 
typewriter, and a Peruvian porter could 
take three of them in his pack over the 
Andes. Wherever you go in this world, 
whether to the headwaters of the Yukon, 
where dwell the fur-clad Esquimaux, or to 
steaming New Guinea, where the breech 
clout is the approved evening dress, you find 
the hand sewing machine. A savage may be 
particular about this loin cloth, and _ his 
women folk like to be in the fashion as they 
learn it from the visiting trader and the 
missionary’s wife. Thus the sewing machine 
is a civilizer. One of the proudest posses- 
sions of the king of the Caroline Islands for 
a long time was a‘hand sewing machine, 
and there is an authentic photograph of the 
king standing by his secretary, who is work- 
ing the machine with the same absorption 
that you see in the face of a white man who 
is playing on his first typewriter. To the 
man on the fringe of civilization the sewing 
machine is a half human thing which enter- 
tains him by the nimbleness of its needle 
and the whirl of its revolving wheel. 





Long before the campaign hat and the 
blue shirt of the American soldier were seen 
in the Philippine Archipelago the hand sew- 
ing machine was a familiar article of use in 
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no more than eighty-four letters or charac- 
ters can be accommodated, two to each of 
the forty-two keys. One can imagine a key- 
board twice as large as the regulation size, 








Natives of Georgia, Russia, Using an American Sewing Machine. 


the nipa huts. Witness this letter, dated 
from Zamboanga in Mindanao: 


“The headquarters of the 3lst Regiment, which was 
organized at Ft. Thomas, Ky., is on the Island of Min- 
danao, the far Southwest of the Philippines, where no 
American before set foot, and as the history of the 
islands will show the inhabitants are mostly savages. 
Yet to my surprise on landing, the first and only thing 
that met our eyes that showed any civilization was in 
one of the native shacks, a hand sewing machine, and 
now the owner of it is busy making khaki suits for the 
soldiers, and it would surprise you to see the number 
they turn out a day.—An Ohio Boy, Sgt. F. H. Powell, 
Co. E., 31st U.S. V.” 


From the sewing machine to the type- 
writer, that handmaiden of commerce in a 
double sense, is a natural transition. The 


Japanese, by the way. are training their wo- 
men to operate the typewriter. The keyboard 
is now fitted for export with characters the 
inventor probably never contemplated. There 
are Russian, Greek, Armenian, Hebrew and 
Arabic typewriters. 


Any language that has 





but the machine would be rather cumbrous 
for export, especially if it had to be taken 
by camel to Teheran or by burro to Durango. 
The initial expense of fitting the typewriter 
with characters, or such letters as the Greek 
or Hebrew, is considerable. Engravings 
must be made, and from them skilled work- 
men prepare the dies. In Hebrew and 
Arabic, by the way, the typewriter bars 
work from left to right to suit the require- 
ment of the reader. At first blush, it would 
seem that only an advanced foreign mer- 
chant would use the typewriter in his busi- 
ness, and that it would, therefore, make its 
way slowly, but the assumption is not war- 
ranted. For example, the Filipinos are in- 
tensely interested in the machine, and bid 
high for the possession of one. To them it 
is an evidence of progress and education 
that it would be a reproach to do without. 
Before the American occupation of Manila 
the typewriter was a curiosity. Our army 
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took in perhaps fifty of them. Every gen- 
eral’s staff had several in its baggage, and 
no sooner were headquarters established 
than the little machine began to click off 
and duplicate general orders. It penetrated 
to Malolos, Dagupan and Vigan, and the 
Moros wondered over it in Mindanao. Such 
prices were offered for the machine as are 
never quoted in America. ‘‘In TIloilo,’’ 
writes an army man, ‘‘there are ten ma- 
chines, and these machines are the wonder 
of the rich natives and the business men. 
Any one having a $100 typewriter here can 
sell it for $250 any day. There are some 
thousands of rich native families on the Isle 
of Panay alone, and they do not hesitate to 
purchase the modern things as fast as they 
know of their existence and use. The type- 
writing machine in the possession of your 
correspondent has seen service in America 
for several years, yet would bring $250, 
gold, any time.’’ To revert for a moment 
to the sewing machine, the American army 
officers pushed the sale of it in the Philip- 
pines without designing to benefit the ex- 
porter. They were no sooner established in 
a district than they decided that something 
was due to decency. Even a Negrito mustn’t 
go round with a breech cloth when he might 
be seen by an American nurse or an cfficer’s 
wife. So the edict went forth that the na- 
tives must get into duck suits; and that 
meant the requisition of every hand sewing 
machine in the district. So great was the 
demand that prices soared. One ingenious 
native tailor secured an old treadle machine, 
attached a band to the crank wheel and 
worked it by steam to keep up with the 
rush of orders. 

Soon after the outbreak of the South 
African war, when the British War Depart- 
ment realized that it was to be an affair of 
a year or two, requiring the services of 
200,000 men, large orders for typewriters 
were placed with American houses, for by 
the British army in the field the writing 
machine is more extensively used than by our 
own army. The typewriter, carried on a 
shelf fastened to the bicycle handlebar, is 
always on the move, and an order dictated 
to the operator is taken down while he sits 
in the saddle with one foot on the spoke of 
a wagon to steady his mount. The type- 


written order when finished is handed to a 
trooper who gallops off with it, or to a 
cyclist, if unusual dispatch is necessary. 
The camera has become as indispensable 
an accessory in war as the typewriter. No 
report of a campaign would be complete 
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without photographs of battlefields, march- 
ing men, and firing artillery. If you exam- 
ine our archives relating to the Spanish war 
you will find the text profusely illustrated 
with half tones from pictures taken by offi- 
cers and correspondents. In the distribution 
of photographic goods the United States 
lead the world. The American camera is 
now found all over the Seven Seas. ‘‘Two 
dealers,’’ writes an exporter, ‘‘are doing a 
thriving business in the Sandwich Islands, 
and we presume that after American school 
teachers establish themselves in the Philip- 
pines, the natives will arm themselves with 
kodaks instead of rifles. You perhaps are in 
as good position as we are to realize the 
tremendous amount of work which has been 
done with the kodaks in the hands of news- 
paper correspondents in Cuba, South Africa, 
China and the Philippines. Not only the 
correspondents, but the soldiers themselves 
have carried the folding pocket kodaks in 
many instances; not only the officers, but 
the privates as well, have done a great deal 
of picture taking, and have unwittingly ad- 
vertised our goods in these countries.’’ All 
over the Kast, from Mandalay to Port Arthur, 
the American camera is now so familiar 
that it no longer excites the curiosity of 
the native. The Japanese long ago became 
expert photographers, and they consume 
great quantities of our printing papers. 
That commonplace and indispensable arti- 
cle, condensed milk, is also a great traveler, 
and for twenty years the label on the tin 
has been the message sent by America to 
millions of uncouth people who never heard 
of the great Republic, and who, if the anti- 
climax may be allowed, never set eyes on a 
milch cow. The explorer and the missionary 
are the advance agents of condensed milk. 
It goes wherever they venture, and when 
the missionary has children it is the one 
thing his household cannot do without. 
There is no wilderness where a discarded 
milk tin does not glitter in the sun. It has 
blazed the way across Africa; it has been 
very near to the Pole, for Lieutenant Peary 
relates that eighteen years after the Greeley 
expedition cachéd canned rations in the 
frozen North he found the condensed milk 
as sweet and wholesome as ever. In the 
fastnesses of Northern Luzon, where an 
American face had never been seen, General 
Young’s soldiers found tins of condensed 
milk with the brand of the eagle. It can be 
found all over Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
even in Thibet. The Chinese, who do not 
take milk in their tea, use the condensed 
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kind as a food, chiefly for their children. In 
India also it has a large sale for that pur- 
pose, and it is not too much to say that the 
product of the American factory has been 
the pabulum of millions of Asiatics. 

The graphophone is beginning to figure as 
a considerable American export, and cer- 
tainly it is one of the most curious and 
interesting. While its commercial uses are 


like a man,’’ he said to Captain Webster 
through an interpreter. Webster, telling 
the story, goes on: ‘‘ ‘Yes, general,’ I re- 
plied, ‘and if you and Mrs. Cronje will come 
into my stateroom I will give you an exhibi- 
tion.” They sat down soberly in front of the 
talking box, and I slipped in a cylinder, 
containing Moody and Sankey’s hymn, ‘The 
Ninety and Nine,’ which I had been told 











The Store of an Americ 


beyond the comprehension or needs of the 
Persian, the Hindoo or the South Sea 
Islander, each of them is fascinated by 
an invention which reproduces the familiar 
sounds of the human voice and entertains 
him with grand and light opera and orches- 
tral music. Captain J. W. Webster, of 
the transport Milwaukee, who took General 
Cronje to St. Helena, amused the old hero 
and his wife with a graphophone. Although 
the instrument is common enough in Johan- 
nesberg, the general knew of it only by 
report. ‘‘I heard you had a box that talked 
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they sang in their own language. The effect 
was startling. They recognized the tune at 
once, and Mrs. Cronje burst suddenly into 
tears. Her husband turned away and wiped 
his eyes, and I could see by the spasmodic 
clasping and unclasping of his hands that 
General Cronje himself was deeply affected. 
To relieve the tension I put on a record with 
a lively banjo solo, and in a moment the old 
gentleman began to smile and beat time 
with his feet and head, his gray beard wag- 
ging to the melody. It was funny to see 
him. When the music had ceased a black 
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Kaffir boy, a boy servant, who had followed 
the party in, said awesomely that there was 
a devil in the box. Cronje frowned down 
the suggestion, but asked whether it wasn’t 
done by some trick, like ventriloquism, mak- 
ing an expressive gesture with his lips. To 
satisfy him, I took the machine apart and 
explained the principle, and he seemed 
deeply interested. I left the instrument at 
St. Helena.’’ 

The Shah of Persia saw the graphophone 
at the Paris Exposition, and was so enter- 
tained by it that he commissioned his minis- 
ter to the United States to procure the best 
specimen that money 
could buy. A grapho- 
phone reproducing op- 
eratic and march music 
on the most elaborate 
scale was specially 
constructed for him, 
and shipped to Teheran 
last spring. From 
3atoum to the capital 
the medium of trans- 
portation was the 
dromedary, and surely 
the export trade had 
never furnished such 
a singular contrast. 
If the faithful Mo- 
hammedan who had 
not enjoyed the 
Shah’s advantages as 
a traveler and visit- 
ing potentate could 
have heard the graph- 
ophone rendering 
Sousa’s ‘‘President’s 
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monogamous marriage is in vogue, and where 
the prevailing ethics sanction intercourse 
among ladies and gentlemen.”’ 

Before the year 1895, when Formosa was 
ceded to Japan by China, it was vaguely 
known to Americans as a volcanic island 
inhabited by people of Malavan and Negrito 
descent, where a European (Americans are 
Europeans in the Far East) would go at the 
peril of his life. But in November, 1900, 
Consul James W. Davidson of Tansui, a port 
on the north coast, informs the State Depart- 
ment: ‘‘Bicycles were not in use when the 
writer arrived in Formosa. We now have 

three dealers in the 








capital city of Taihoku 
handling American 
wheels, and one well- 
known house possess- 


ing branch establish- 
ments in Hsinchiku 


and Taiman carries a 
considerable stock and 
is advertising largely 
in the local press. The 
managers are confi- 
dent that with the 
improvement of roads, 
which is being rapid- 
ly carried on, a large 
demand will arise, and 
they will have their 
line of wheels well in- 
troduced. The govern- 
ment post and tele- 
graph offices at Taihoku 
have supplied their 
messengers with Amer- 
ican wheels; in fact, 











March” he would 
have thought the ship 
of the desert was 
carrying an unholy, heathen thing to the 
palace at Teheran. 

Perhaps the strangest place where the 
American graphophone has found a welcome 
is the harem of the unspeakable Turk. No 
man may enter there except the lord and 
master, but he has graciously permitted the 
voice of man to be heard in the marvelous 
American talking machine. ‘‘No enter- 
tainer,’’ says an American resident of Con- 
stantinople, ‘‘was ever so popular as the 
graphophone, although the harem has always 
been well supplied with musical instruments. 
For a long time, as I am informed by a 
dealer, it was not clearly understood why so 
many more graphophones per capita were 
used in Turkey than in countries where the 
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to date a single wheel 
other than American 
has not been sold in 
the island.’’ But where is the American 
bicycle not to be seen now? It is in great 
favor in Java, but has to compete there 
with a Japanese wheel, whose only recom- 
mendation is its cheapness, a heavy, roughly 
finished machine that is constantly in the 
repair shop. Even in Japan the local wheel 
is not popular. ‘‘The importation of bicy- 
cles,’’ says our consul at Kobe, ‘‘is on the 
increase, nearly all coming from the United 
States. A novel sight to the tourist here is 
a hatless Japanese, clothed in long, loose 
robes and with sandals on his feet, speeding 
along on a bicycle, or a Chinaman in a simi- 
lar garb, with his queue hanging down 
below the saddle.’’ In China the native 
prefers a lady’s bicycle on account of the 


American 
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Handling American Cotton in Chint 


Chinese River Boats. 


Carrying Typewriters in China. 


American Flour in China. 


flow and cut of his garments, and as women 
do not ride in that country, and men in this 
generation will not take to golf knickers, 
it is no reflection on the virility of the 
Chinaman to mount and ride a wheel like a 
woman. One of our Valley Stream ladies 
who ride against time in divided skirts on a 
diamond frame would cause a riot if seen in 
the interior of China. But how little the 
bicycle is a novelty among the island in- 
habitants may be judged from the following 
passage in a missionary’s letter written in a 
village 300 miles from the coast: ‘‘We 
went on our wheels to visit the official of a 
native district, who is very friendly, and 
who last winter paid us a visit, stopping 
several days. He had often invited us to 
visit him, and when we decided to go he 
sent one of his servants, also mounted on a 
bicycle, to escort us to his yamen.”’ 

Albert Sonnischen, who was a prisoner 
among the Filipinos, relates how an insur- 
gent officer escaped in what seemed an inex- 
plicable manner from a village, which had 
been destroyed by General Young’s troops 
during an attack on Tino’s force near Vigan 
in the extreme north of Luzon. The head 
and shoulders of the Filipino officer were 
seen moving with the speed of the wind 
along a ridge within range of the American 
sharpshooters, who were too amazed and 
puzzled to fire. Before they could recover 


Transporting American Case Oil in China. 


from their astonishment the dashing Filipino 
had vanished. The explanation came months 
later when a friend of the officer told 
Sonnischen that he had escaped on a bicycle, 
a vehicle which the American soldiers never 
dreamed of seeing in farthest Luzon. The 
bicycle used in this case was no doubt a 
Japanese importation. But there is already 
an active market in the archipelago for 
American wheels. ‘‘The natives,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘will buy bicycles if given a chance. 
They now crowd about a rider and want to 
see all parts of a wheel, try it, and usually 
finish by offering the owner about five times 
the value of the machine.’’ American agen- 
cies have been established in Manila, and 
there is one at Iloilo. The natives of India 
ride the bicycle on clay roads which during 
the dry season are as hard and smooth as a 
cycle path. In the Far East a well-known 
Chicago make holds the market. The manu- 
facturers were first in the field, and they 
have reaped a bountiful harvest. Mulai 
Abdel Azoz, the Sultan of Morocco, is a 
bicycle devotee, but the very wide handle 
bars of the machine which he is holding as 
seen in a recent photograph of His Serene- 
ness indicate that the British have found a 
customer in him. He is dressed in a bur- 
noose and a long flowing garment with bal- 
loon sleeves that reaches to his heels. Mulai 
must be a rather undignified potentate when 
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he takes a constitutional in the streets of 
Fez. 

From the examples of American energy 
cited as regards the sale of sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, cameras, bicycles, and 
graphophones in various and distant parts 
of the world, the inference appears to be 
warranted that the American exporter is 
sweeping the deck. He is certainly getting 
the lion’s share of the market for inventions 
that are peculiarly American or which 
Americans have improved upon, and in ma- 
chinery and steel products his superiority is 
conceded and he is doing a tremendous busi- 
ness at present. The 
American Bridge Com- 
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that ‘‘the nation which makes the cheapest 
steel has the other nations at its feet as far 
as manufacturing in most of its branches is 
concerned,’’ we ought to have no misgivings 
about the future. Nevertheless, asregards a 
thousand and one miscellaneous products in 
which the American manufacturer excels he 
is making comparatively little impression 
on the foreign market, because of his inex- 
perience as an exporter. He packs his goods 
carelessly ; declines to give credit; fails to 
study the needs and tastes of the foreign 
customer (which the English and Germans 
never fail to do); mails ‘‘dreams-of-art’’ 

catalogues to the other 





pany secured the con- 
tract for thirty-four 
viaducts on the Uganda 
Railway; an American 
company constructs 
the famous Atbara 
bridge on Kitchener’s 
Soudan railway; the 
Allison Manufacturing 
Company sends eleven 
passenger coaches, 
twenty-two freight 
cars, and 3,500 tons 
of steel rails in one 
shipment to Spain; 
the Norwegian govern- 
ment awards the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland 
Steel Companies a con- 





side of the world 
instead of sending a 
live salesman to repre- 
sent him and exhibit 
samples of his goods; 
omits to arrange for 
banking facilities like 
those his rivals estab- 
lished long ago; ships 
in other than Ameri- 
can bottoms, and 
therefore pays extor- 
tionate rates; and al- 
lows himself to be 
tricked, cheated and 
imposed upon in every 
foreign market. Some 
of these embarrass- 
ments under present 
conditions he cannot 





tract for 11,800 tons 
of steel rails; the 
Pittsburg Locomotive 
Works sell twenty freight locomotives to 
the Indian State Railways; the Richmond 
Locomotive Works send twelve teu-wheeled 
passenger locomotives to the Finland State 
Railway; a New York firm fills an order for 
the plant of a great machine shop called for 
by Spain, the items covering seventeen type- 
written pages, one of which is a traveling 
electric crane; the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany of Pittsburg equips the Paris-Lyons 
and Mediterranean Railway with one hun- 
dred cars; the Victorian (Australia) Rail- 
way orders 20,000 tons of steel rails from 
the Illinois Steel Company; the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works send twenty-two locomo- 
tives to the government railways of New 
Zealand ; the Sandusky Tool Company crates 
12,000 planes for shipment to China. These 
great contracts are impressive, and when 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, exulting over such 
evidences of our in| istrial superiority, says 


A Bengali Salesman for an American 
Firm 


obviate, but others 
are due to a self-suf- 
ficiency which was 
cultivated in a home market that never 
failed him until he produced more than the 
American people could consume. When- 
ever he has had a valuable article to sell 
and has established agencies for the sale 
of it in other countries, as he should do in 
the case of every manufacture for which 
there is a foreign demand, handsome re- 
turns have rewarded him. 

No better authority upon American short- 
comings could be cited than Mr. John Good- 
now, our efficient consul-general at Shanghai. 
‘‘T would again call attention,’’ he says, 
“to the three points in which we must 
change, if we are to increase our trade with 
China. Oil and cotton goods are our staples 
for this trade. These two constitute the 
great percentage of our entire exports to 
China. The many other articles in the 
manufacture of which we excel are practi- 
cally unknown in this country. We do not 
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advertise enough here. I do not mean by 
this, newspaper advertising or advertising 
by circular. These only appeal to the few 
thousand foreigners sojourning here, but do 
not reach the hundreds of millions of 
Chinese. They will learn to appreciate our 
goods only by seeing them. I do not know 
to-day where in Shanghai I could buy an 
American hat, or shoes, or underwear, or 
collars, or furniture, or a telephone of im- 
proved quality, or a magazine. I might 
make this list much longer. What goods we 
send here are usually put into the hands of 
people of other nationalities, who do not ex- 
ploit them. I hope to see an exposition of 
American goods here in Shanghai managed 
by Americans. It would pay to put one also 
in Canton, and one in Chefoo or Tientsin. 


average dealer here will pay a higher price 
for an article, if he knows that a cheap and 
speedy method of settling any possible dis- 
pute can be had.’’ The above strictures 
were written in December, 1898, but owing 
to the interruption of trade by the disturb- 
ances in China they call for hardly any quali- 
fication to-day. 

The Chinese market for foreign goods will 
have a time limit in the energy and intelli- 
gence of the people. With the restoration 
of order throughout the empire a strenuous 
competition with the older nations in the 
arts and sciences, although awkward at first, 
may be expected. On the eve of the Boxer 
riots a missionary at China had this story 
to tell: ‘‘Proclamations have, during the 
past week, been posted up in this city, 
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The Hand Sewing Machine. 


In the next place, we do not cater to the 
trade here. Our steel mills have not sup- 
plied the rails for the railways in Northern 
China because the pattern is English, and to 
make them would necessitate new rolls. 
The cotton men are now just beginning to 
inquire if the widths, etc., they have been 
accustomed to make in America are what is 
really wanted in China. Only one American 
life insurance company has reached out for 
this trade with any vigor. If this trade is 
to be taken and kept by America, its needs, 
customs and superstitions must be studied 
on the ground by experts in each depart- 
ment. In the third place, our merchants 
must be willing to settle disputes in regard 
to damages in shipment and disagreements 
as to quality and breaches of contract here, 
as is done by English and Germans. The 


offering rewards and the right of sale for a 
number of vears to the native who will in- 
vent steamships superior to the American 
Fulton steamship, or great things in general 
superior to the American submarine ships, 
American powder, American moving canons, 
the English Hotchkiss revolving cannon, the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, the English 
telegraph system, or the Edison telephone ; 
also offering rewards and patent rights to 
inventors of useful articles of farming, 
mining, etc.”’ 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery, says 
the copybook adave. It is seen in the tricks 
attempted, the deceits practiced, and the 
swindles perpetrated by the rivals of the 
American manufactuer and producer. Stand- 
ard oil, which on account of its excellence, 
sells for a few cents more a gallon than the 
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Russian and Sumatra oils, is put up in cans 
weighing thirty-two pounds each. The Chi- 
nese, taking care not to disturb the seal, 
bore a hole in the bottom of the can, let 
out the oil and substitute the Russian or 
Sumatra. Thousands of empty Standard oil 
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scales, Columbia bicycles and many other 
standard articles,’’ says Consul James W. 
Ragsdale at Tientsin, ‘‘are made in Japan 
and shipped here for half the price of the 
genuine article. They are equal to our pro- 
ducts in name only. A graphophone is made 

















A Business 


cans are shipped from Hankau to Shanghai 
to be filled with Russian oil for the interior 
market. The Chinese seem to be adepts at 
cheating. They take American flour sacks, 
fill them with cheap grades and represent 
the stuff as genuine California flour. They 
put up cigarettes from the rankest tobacco 
sweepings in American packages. They sell 
the Chinese hams, which revolt the average 
stomach, for the fine-flavored Chicago ham. 
They soak labels off condensed milk cans, 
champagne, perfume and sauce bottles, and 
boxes of confectionery, and stick them on 
an inferior and sometimes worthless article. 
The Japanese have for several years imi- 
tated a superior brand of American con- 
densed milk and used the American trade 
mark on it. The Japanese are notorious 
counterfeiters of foreign goods. ‘‘Fairbanks 


Street in Bombay. 


in Germany and sold here for the genuine 
Edison. It is, indeed, a very poor imita- 
tion.’’ What, Germans in the bunco busi- 
ness, too! Certainly, and they are so clever 
that detection is not easy. One of their 
tricks is to screw their own name plates on 
American machines; and they make no bones 
about using an American trade mark if 
they can register it first. An American in 
Guatemala reports on German ingenuity as 
follows: ‘*The Indians make a certain arti- 
cle called the mountain coat. They spin and 
weave the raw cotton and wool in the crud- 
est possible way, yet the garment is woven 
so closely that it is practically waterproof. 
The Germans imitate this article so well 
that the Indians themselves cannot tell the 
difference, and, to cap the climax, give 
them to the Indians to sell.’’ England is 
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also asinner. ‘‘I am informed,’’ said Con- 
sul-General Stowe at Cape Town recently, 
“that 4,000,000 pounds of tinned meats 
were shipped from the United States to 
England and there rebranded ‘Shamrock’ 
and shipped to this colony.’’ Nearly all the 
hams sold in Rio de Janeiro as English are 
of American origin. 

If the American exporter is the victim of 
knavish tricks, he also suffers from other 
handicaps equally vexatious. Should he fail 
to register the trade mark on a meritorious 
article in the South American countries, 
and even in Germany and Denmark—he may 
have been selling the article covered by it 
for years —he is at the mercy of any sharp 
fellow who registers the same trade mark to 
sell a poor imitation. When the American 
is persuaded to accept a foreigner as a local 
agent on the other side of the earth, it often 
happens that the fellow’s object is to damage 
the reputation of the American’s goods in 
order to sell those of a rival. The American 
exporter sends a consignment of sewing 
machines to a factory in Chefoo for sale in 
the interior of China. They are neglected at 
that port and are finally sold in an auction 
room for a song. It is an old story that 
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millions of dollars’ worth of American ex- 
ports carried in British ships are credited at 
Hongkong, Shanghai and other China ports 
to British trade. An amusing embarrass- 
ment is encountered in Russia. ‘‘American 
exporters,’’ says Consul-General Holloway 
at St. Petersburg, ‘‘who desire to circulate 
advertising matter printed in the Russian 
language in Russia must address a petition 
to His Excellency Count Alexander Moura- 
vieff, chief of the central committee of for- 
eign censorship, describing the character of 
the publication and its purpose, to which 
must be attached two copies of the publica- 
tion for which admission is desired, praying 
for permission to admit and circulate the 
same in Russia. To this petition must be 
attached two Russian revenue stamps of the 
value of 1.60 roubles (eighty-one cents, ) 
preferably two of eighty kopecks (forty- 
two cents) each.’’ The Turks, however, put 
the most obstructions in the way of our 
exporters. A strict censorship is placed 
over the very newspapers in which goods 
are wrapped. Telephones, electric light 
and electric transit systems are barred, 
although the great English hotels at Con- 
stantinople have had ‘‘influence’’ enough to 
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instal a lighting system. Correspondence 
in a commercial cipher is absolutely for- 
bidden. American pork is excluded, and 
there is so much hostility at the custom- 
house to the importation of American flour 
that its reception is almost equivalent to 
prohibition. Firearms, powder and shot are 
not admitted, and che same is true of pat- 
ent medicines supposed to contain injurious 
drugs. The explanation of this last edict is 
that it dates from the unfortunate mistake 
of an official of the palace, who took an 
overdose of a tonic arsenic solution. The 
typewriter as a convenience of conspirators 
was at first excluded. The objection to the 
admission of electrical inventions is that a 
mine might be laid under the palace and 
touched off by pressing a button. The word 
dynamo is associated with dynamite. Yet 
there is an interesting record of enlighten- 
ment on the part of the very man who has 
most to fear from the Young Turk party. 
Upon the arrival at Constantinople of an 
American consignment of such electrical 
appliances as reading lamps and toys worked 
by storage batteries they were seized as 
dangerous contrivances. Mr. Griscom, the 
United States chargé d’affaires, thereupon 
caused them to be exhibited to the sultan, 
who was so entertained that he purchased 
the entire stock and issued an irade that 
similar articles be admitted in future. 

But the greatest of all the American ex- 
porter’s grievances is that the ships of other 
nations, chiefly the British, carry his goods 
and derive the huge profits of transporta- 
tion. Of the 2,178 vessels that entered 
Shanghai in 1897 only fifty carried the 
American flag. In the same year not a sin- 
gle American steamer was seen at Chefoo, 
although 664 British steamers were re- 
ported and 130 German. Hongkong reported 
only forty-eight American vessels, yet there 
were 38,713 arrivals of all nationalities, 
including the Chinese. Forty years ago when 
the American merchant marine was crowd- 
ing the China seas, Japan did not own a 
steamship. ‘‘Now,’’ says Consul Fowler of 
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Chefoo, ‘‘they have the finest lines on the 
coast. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the 
second most powerful line in the world, 
and two or three lines are running to the 
United States.”’ 

‘The Great Northern Railroad,’’ said 
President James J. Hill three years ago, 
‘*has been compelled to refuse the shipment 
of 60,000 tons of steel rails and 30,000,000 
pounds of cotton —all demanded by Asia— 
simply because there were no water facili- 
ties by means of which this merchandise 
could be carried to Asiatic ports.’’ There 
has been an improvement in this respect 
since Mr. Hill was interviewed. New lines 
have been put on between the Pacific Coast, 
at San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and San Diego, and the East, and the Great 
Northern Steamship Company has been incor- 
porated in Minnesota with a capital stock of 
$6,000,000 to run in connection with the 
railroad. Old lines like the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company are building new 
ships, and the great Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
line is sending regular boats to Puget Sound, 
which isa help to American commerce al- 
though an alien flag flies over them. Condi- 
tions are better on the Pacific Coast than 
they are on the Atlantic, although the pur- 
chase of the Leyland Line is a promise of 
the emancipation of American trade from 
the British flag. On paper we have two or 
three lines connecting the Atlantic seaboard 
with Turkey, India and China, but the ships 
chartered are British tramps, and the time 
of sailing is uncertain and subject to change. 
In supplying Asia Minor, including the Holy 
Land, with American goods we have made 
interesting progress lately." There are 
American talking machines, Milwaukee beer 
and Kentucky whiskies in Jerusalem, and 
self-binders may be seen on the shores of 
Jordan. Germany has got ahead of us by 
putting electric motors on the Dead Sea, 
but we shall run a trolley line between 
Jerusalem and Kerak, the ancient capita! of 
the land of Moab, if the Germans don’t look 
out. 
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AUNDERS walked slowly up the avenue 
toward the house, his heart beating 
wildly ’twixt hope and fear. He had no 

eyes for the stately graces of the palms 
that sentineled the way; the crowded beauty 
of the shrubberies failed to attract him. 
The air about him was filled with the soft 
perfume of orange blossoms, but his sense 
was shut from it. The serrated blue of the 
distant mountains, the massed foliage of the 
nearer trees, the dainty charm of myriad 
flowers, the splendors of the arroyo at his 
feet, these and the like familiar loveliness 
of the Californian scene, in which at other 
times he took keenest delight, he now passed 
wholly unheeding. His entire mind and heart 
were centered on her. 

The mastiff rose lazily from a nook within 
the ivy screen of the porch, and advanced, 
sedately pleased, to meet him, then turned 
and walked comrade-like by his side, but 
Saunders gave the creature no caress. 

Mechanically he mounted the steps and 
rang the bell. Mechanically still he took 
down the feather duster from its hook be- 
side the door and carefully brushed the 
covering of white dust from his shoes. As 
the door opened he hung up the duster in its 
place, then stepped forward into the cool 
shadows of the hall. The maid smiled pleas- 
antly, but Saunders’ face showed no answer. 
He walked on into the drawing-room, gave 
one glance about, and then stared mutely 
at the servant. 

**T’ll tell Mrs. Hastings you’re here, sir,”’ 
the maid said, and vanished into the hall, 
where she tittered to herself, ‘‘Guess he’s 
going to ask her.”’ 

That was indeed Saunders’ purpose. He 
had come with the intention of proposing 
marriage to Mrs. Hastings, the prettiest 
widow in Pasadena, leader in the local so- 
ciety, the best whip, the best rider of the 
hunt, the possessor of much money -—alto- 
gether the most charming woman in her set. 

And now Saunders, long enamored, had 
determined to put his fate to the question 


—an ordeal to be feared, for the widow had 
a shrewd wit and a frequent mood of rail- 
lery. Saunders, honest fellow that he was, 
could make no guess as to her heart. His 
rare words of sentiment had been met with 
badinage; only, his steadfast devotion had 
been permitted, and thus there was ground 
for hope, for suitors thronged her path. 

The door opened and Mrs. Hastings en- 
tered. 

‘You are just in time for a cup of tea,”’ 
she said, by way of greeting. 

Saunders advanced and took her hand. 
His face flushed and the light in his eyes 
was good to see. Under the warmth of that 
gaze the widow, too, gained a deepened 
damask in her cheeks. For a moment the 
two stood silent, and in that interval the 
man noted again with great wonder and de- 
light the loveliness that was ever in his 
thoughts, the skin soft and white as Arctic 
sunlight, the shadowed glories of the eyes, 
the piquant line of the dainty nose, the halo 
of golden hair, the laughing lips, so red, so 
merry, so exquisite a frame for the little 
teeth gleaming within--a mouth at once 
sweet and mocking and altogether adorable. 

Saunders’ gaze lingered on the curved 
lips, and he took swift courage. 

**T love you,’’ he cried 

And then, once the magic 
said, all fear fell from him. 

‘*T love you,’’ he repeated. 

He seized her hand and drew her swiftly 
toward him. 

‘‘Louise, I love you, love you! 
understand ?’’ 

‘“Ye-es,’’ the widow admitted, ‘‘I think I 
do. What then?’’ 

‘‘What then? Good heavens! Louise, will 
you marry me?”’ 

““Ye-es, Jack, I think I will.’’ 

At that he had her in his arms and was 
kissing her lips, while bliss bubbled in his 
soul. 

‘On one condition,’’ the widow added, as 
her lover took breath. 


words were 
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**What!”’ 

**T said, on one condition.”’ 

“Well, then, what is it?’’ 

*‘That we have a real fox.”’ 

‘“‘The —— I mean, what do you mean?”’ 

‘Just that. I’ll marry you if you will get 
a real fox.”’ 

“*There aren’t any.”’ 

‘‘There are plenty in the mountains north. 
You must do it—for next month’s. Will 
you ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes, of course, if I must, but——-’’ 

The arrival of other callers cut short the 
privacy, of the lovers, and soon afterward 
Saunders took his departure in a state of 
mingled ecstasy and wonder. 

Saunders understood perfectly the widow’s 
motive for her strange request. He knew 
her fondness for riding to hounds, her pride 
in the Valley Hunt Club of Pasadena, once 
the best in all America. Now, alas! the 
club’s glory was fast departing. Saunders, 
as master of foxhounds, was sadly aware 
that within a radius of about two hundred 
miles all the foxes had been exterminated. 
For long now the hunt had been forced to 
content itself with chasing jack rabbits, 
more respectfully termed, ‘‘coursing the 
hare.’’ For that matter, the club was wise 
enough to take whatever came its way, and 
whenever no rabbits were discoverable, an 
occasional wildcat afforded a moment’s 
sport. Hardly more, for that victim would 
never run beyond the nearest tree, where it 
would scramble up and perch among the 
branches, while the dogs yelped and whined 
beneath, until some one fetched a gun. It 
had been the hunt’s ambition to course a 
coyote, but though these grayhounds of the 
desert came nightly to the verandas, howl- 
ing dismally, no horseman ever set eyes on 
one. It was evident, then, that the Valley 
Hunt Club would be compelled to find its 
sole solace in hunt balls, with nothing of 
sporting character save pink coats and aged 
memories. Saunders also gave due weight 
to the fact that the widow was most anxious 
concerning the next meet because on that 
occasion there would be present some Eng- 
lish cousins who were of a crowd of visitors 
at the Raymond. The ridicule of these was 
to be feared. 

Saunders thrilled with determination. He 
would produce a fox for her sake, even 
though it should take him every instant of 
the two weeks intervening before the meet. 
The thing must be accomplished for love’s 
sweet sake. 

A few days later Saunders saw the widow 
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at a luncheon party where he was placed be- 
side her at table. His first words were: 

**l’ve got him.’’ 

“No!” 

‘*Yes. He’s in the stables at the ranch. 
The dogs were tremendously excited when 
he was brought in. He’s in a cage at the 
back by the kennels—a splendid big fellow.”’ 

*‘Oh, I’m so glad,’’ the widow exclaimed, 
her voice tremulous. ‘‘We’ll show the people 
at the Raymond some real sport. I’m to 
have a new habit.”’ 

The word passed among the members of 
the hunt, and many came surreptitiously to 
Saunders’ ranch for a look at the fox, and 
went away gloating over the run that was 
now assured. 

The secret was jealously guarded, how- 
ever, from all outsiders. 

It was arranged that the meet should be 
at Saunders’ ranch, which lay along the 
edge of the arroyo sego, on the western bor- 
der of Pasadena. Tle fox would be taken in 
its cage to a point about a quarter of a mile 
from the house in an alfalfa patch. This 
spot was cunningly selected to avoid any 
possibility of mistake on the pack’s part. 
In times long past, the hounds had once 
found a fox here, and the memory of it still 
brooded over their nostrils. When loosed, 
they always ran straight away for the alfalfa 
patch. Thus it was certain that they would 
come directly on the scent of the imported 
animal. At the approach of the dogs, a 
stable boy, carefully instructed, would open 
the door of the cage, and then, hurrah for a 
noble run, quarry belly to earth, mottled 
pack giving tongue, the view halloo, the 
winding horn, the rush of horses, swift, 
tense, like the charge of cavalry in battle, 
the wild ride, the thrilling climax of the 
death—oh, glorious, glorious! 

The day came, and it was perfect. Light 
cirrus clouds hid the sun, the dry air was 
warm yet full of life. As he swung into the 
saddle, Saunders scanned the scene with 
joyous eyes. Round about him for thirty 
acres in each direction stretched the level 
beauty of a lawn with turf green as emerald, 
dotted with palms and Eucalyptus trees, a 
few giant peppers stately in the distance, 
here and there firs, figs, camphor, in the 
open places flaunting masses of color from 
countless flowers. Beyond the lawn, to the 
west, the ground fell abruptly into the ar- 
royo’s gulf. Across that verdured chasm 
the hills about Garvanza rose steeply in 
majestic curves. To the east lay Pasadena 
itself, embowered in foliage, all fairest 
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green, an Eden oasis amid the brown of sur- 
rounding slopes where the soil thirsted for 
solace from man’s art—irrigation. In the 
distance, trending north and south far as 
sight could follow, the Sierras towered in 


and gallant men mounted on handsome 
steeds. The sounds of voices and laughter 
mingled with the yelping of the dogs and 
the neighing of the horses. Saunders’ heart 
leaped joyously as the widow rode up and 





“There came a fearful crash at the window, and into her pan of peas fell a huge creature.”’ 


superb grandeur, the nearer chains clothed 
to the middle with scattered evergreens, 
then rugged and bare to their crests—range 
beyond range in deepening blues, the loftiest 
summits dazzling with their crown of cease- 
less snows. 

Saunders’ gaze roved the scene, and his 
soul was content. All was beautiful, fortune 
was kind. To-day he would fulfil the condi- 
tion of happiness. The meet would be a tri- 
umph, and she—— Ah, well, truly the gods 
were good to him. 

Soon the company of riders began to 
assemble and to the beauties of earth and 
air was added the emphasis of lovely women 


greeted him—he had never seen her so fair. 

There was the usual delay, but at last the 
hounds were freed. Forthwith they darted 
down the lawn and away, straight toward 
the alfalfa patch. Saunders, M. F. H., drew 
a breath of relief. There could be no failure 
then. The English cousins with the widow 
were on his right. Ah, well, these hunters 
of Leicestershire would learn that their’s 
was not the only hunting ground. 

Watching closely, Saunders’ eyes caught 
the sheen of red moving across the path 
that cut the alfalfa patch. There was no 
longer the shadow of a doubt, the stable boy 
had accomplished his task, the fox was 
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loosed. Now fora splendid run! In a mo- 
ment the dogs would find—then off and 
away ! 

Saunders waited impatiently for the crisp, 
resonant tonguing that should announce the 
hounds’ discovery of their prey. He waited, 
but in vain. After a little he glanced apolo- 
getically at the widow, who heightened her 
brows, as much as to say: 

‘*How slow they are!’’ 

Saunders put his horse forward a little. It 
was certainly most curious: The hounds 
were running steadily and slowly, bunched, 
quiet. What could it mean? 

He looked again, and now he observed 
with a shock of surprise that the dogs were 
following the fox. That interesting animal 
ran some ten yards ahead of the pack, at an 
easy trot. As Saunders stared at the spec- 
tacle, the fox turned his head and laid it in- 
quiringly over his shoulder, seeming to 
question his pursuers: 

‘*Why don’t you hurry ?”’ 

The mystery of all this filled Saunders 
with vague forebodings of disaster. Why 
did the dogs run so slowly; why did they 
not give voice? 

He cast a hurried glance around him. 
Others, too, had noted the strange affair, 
and he saw the general wonder in their 


faces. But even then the situation was 
changing. The dogs were at last closing in 


on their victim; ina moment more the fox 
must stretch its legs in swiftest flight to 
escape the fangs of his enemies. Then, in- 
deed, the pack would break forth in full ery, 
the hunt would sweep on after in all the mad 
tumult of the chase. 

On the contrary, as Saunders watched in- 
tently he saw that which was impossible, 
inconceivable. He saw the dogs draw closer 
and closer, yet the fox did not hasten. The 
hounds were within two yards, yet he trotted 
leisurely. The nearest were now not a yard 
from him—still he kept his easy pace, still 
as they drew ever closer and closer, he gave 
no smallest symptom of alarm. With a gasp 
of profound amazement, Saunders beheld the 
dogs come up with the fox, saw some pass 
by, some run beside, some behind. Yes, the 
pack ran steadily on, and among them, un- 
touched, unharmed, the fox ran, even as one 
among his fellows. 

A chorus of exclamations and questions 
assailed Saunders’ ears. Every one crowded 
around the unfortunate M. F. H. for an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon more appro- 
priate to millenial peace than to the hunting 
field. Over the clamor of voices sounded 
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the irrepressible laughter of the English 
cousins. 

“*T don’t know—I can’t understand,’’ was 
Saunders’ only answer to his tormentors. 
He glanced despairingly at the widow—her 
face was stern and angry, her eyes kept 
aloof from him. 

Saunders stifled a groan to declare: 

“Yes, I tell you it was a real fox. I know 
a fox when I see one, and I saw this one 
every day for two weeks. So did you, and 
you, and you,’’ he continued, imploringly, 
nodding his head toward some that had 
visited the animal in its cage. ‘‘Wasn’t it 
a real fox ?’’ 

One of the English cousins became sud- 
denly interested. 

“‘Eh?. How’s that?’’ he queried. ‘‘You 
say you saw the fox every day for two 
weeks? Now, how was that, eh?’’ 

Saunders grew red, the widow bit her lip. 

However, further concealment was impos 
sible; there was no longer any hope of sav- 
ing the Valley Hunt’s prestige. So the un- 
happy M. F. H. explained. 

When he had finished, the English cousin 
reflected for a moment. Then: 

‘‘And you say you kept the fox in a cage 
by the kennels ?’’ 

ea," ” 

‘‘For two weeks ?’’ 

a id 

“Then the whole thing is simple. The 
dogs came to know him, got chummy to- 
gether, and all that. They’re really not 
such enemies sometimes—oh, quite so. Chap 
I knew in Mauritius had a pet fox, great 
crony of his terriers, odd that fact. But, by 
Jove! this was awfully jolly, droll, too! 
Never had a run like it before, you know, 
such a sell!’’ and the English cousin was 
joined by his compatriots in a new burst of 
unaffected mirth while the members of the 
Valley Hunt Club sat their saddles sad and 
ashamed. 

In sheer desperation Saunders rode for- 
ward, he felt the necessity of movement. 
In the distance the dogs ran scattered, and 
as the M. F. H. drew near he perceived that 
the fox had vanished. At that he smiled 
grimly. It was final proof of his folly in 
allowing the association of the hounds with 
their quarry. Reynard had been free to run 
with them or from them, the pack heeded 
him not at all. 

But a sudden clamor from the dogs filled 
Saunders with an instant’s hope. Could it 
be that, after all, they had come now toa 
realization of their duty, had set nose to 
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trail? One sharp look destroyed that 
chimera. 


Beyond the alfalfa patch a strayed pig 
had been rooting beneath the olive trees. 

Him the pack, eager for any sport, had 
discovered; in an instant the dogs were in 
full cry after the unhappy wanderer. The 
pig squealed and ran his best, straightaway 
down the sharp slope of the arroyo. The 
riders heard the sounds of pursuit, and ina 
moment they were off. The pace was swift, 
the riding hard, but in the front rode 
Saunders, the widow at his bridle rein, and 
alongside pounded the British cousins. 

‘*Coursing the boar—ha! ha!’’ cried the 
best seat in the Leicestershire runs, and he 
bent to his horse’s stride with joy. 

Pride was forgotten, disappointment 
faded. The Valley Hunt Club swept on in 
furious happiness. They were off and away 
yes, coursing the boar! It was a splendid 
run. The fugitive, thin and strong, ran with 
the mad vigor of despair. He leaped into 
the bottom of the arroyo, and shot along it 
at wondrous speed, in and out among boul- 
ders that made riding dangerous. He doubled 
back, then darted across the lower slope of 
the hills toward Garvanza, through an orange 
orchard, where branches menaced the care- 
less rider, once more into tne arroyo and up 
the other side through a thicket of Eucalyp- 
tus trees, so on into Orange Grove Avenue, 
where he ran the third of a mile straight 
between the palms, while the hunt came 
rushing after with such a din of dogs and 
hoofs and hoarse halloos that the citizens of 
Pasadena thought surely another earthquake 
threatened. 

And now the pig abandoned any hope of 
baffling pursuit. His sole desire was to die 
at home. 
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Forthwith he plunged across a lawn, over 
a strip of rough ground beyond, and so bore 
down on a little shanty that stood alone on 
an unsold building site. 

The Widow Maloney sat peacefully in her 
cabin shelling peas, her chair tipped back 
against the closed door. It chanced that she 
was wondering as to the whereabouts of her 
pig, when she was startled into a howl of 
terror, for there came a fearful crash at the 
window and into her pan of peas fell a huge 
creature, whose rude violence sent the peas 
and the widow rolling on the floor. An in- 
stant later Mrs. Maloney saw flying fiends at 
the window and heard the fearful chorus of 
devils all about. Then, indeed, she under- 
stood that she was truly dead. 

So, while without Saunders whipped the 
dogs to quiet, and while within the pig crept 
beneath the stove and lay sobbing, the 
widow, with eyes closed, was stretched mo- 
tionless on her back, praying fervently for 
the repose of her own soul. 

Such was the last run of the Valley Hunt 
Club. The English cousins tell of it still at 
home—the best run they ever had. But 
Saunders went in sore fear to face his 
adored. 

‘*‘T have not fufilled the condition you im- 
posed,’”’ he said, trembling. ‘‘Can you, will 
you acquit me? Will you marry me just the 
same ?”’ 

“‘T will marry you 
another condition.’’ 

**Which is?’’ 

**That you give 
fornia.’’ 

“Ym afraid I 


soberly, ‘‘for many 
ep 


on one condition, 


up fox hunting in Cali- 


must,’’ Saunders said, 


reasons.’’ 


sut,’’ he remarked, after a delicious in- 
terval, ‘‘couldn’t that pig 


just run!’’ 
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“Politics 1s a business.” 


GREAT TYPES 
VI 

By J. 

Ry special arrangement the illustrations for this article wer 


HE typical American citizen is a busi- 
ness man. The typical business man is 
a bad citizen; he is busy. When his 
neglect has permitted bad government to 
go so far that he can be stirred to an active 
part in politics, he is unhappy, and he looks 
around for a cure that shall be quick so that 
he may hurry back to the shop. Naturally, 
too, when he talks politics he talks shop. 
His patent remedy is quack; it is business. 
*‘Give us a business man for mayor or 
governor,’’ he says. ‘‘Let him introduce 
business methods into politics and govern- 


ment; then I shall be left alone to my busi- 
ness.”’ 
There is hardly an office from United 


States senator down to alderman in any 
part of the country to which the business 
man has not been elected; yet politics 
remains corrupt, government pretty bad, 
and the selfish citizen has to hold himself in 
readiness like the old volunteer firemen to 
rush forth at all hours in all weather to put 
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Bush, through the courtesy of the New York World. 
out the fire; and he goes out and he puts 
out the fire, (after the damage has been 
done), and he goes back to the shop sighing 
for the business man in politics. The busi- 
ness man has failed in politics as he has in 
citizenship. Why? 
Politics is a business. 
matter with it! That’s what 1s the matter 
with everything—art, literature, religion, 
journalism, law, medicine—-they’re all busi- 
ness and all-——as you see them. Make poli- 
tics a sport, as they do in England, or a 
profession, as they do in Germany, and we’ll 
have—well, something else than we have 
now, if we want it, which is another ques- 
tion. But don’t try to reform politics with 
the banker, the lawyer and the drygoods 
merchant, for these are business men, and 
there are two great hindrances to their 
achievement of reform: one is that they 
are different, but not much better than the 
politicians; the other is that politics is not 
their line. There are exceptions both ways. 
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That’s what’s the 
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Many politicians have gone into business and 
have done well, (New York Vity has ex-Mayor 
Grant, John D. Crimmins and others), and a 
few business men have gone into politics 
and done well, (Mark Hanna). They haven't 
reformed their adopted trades, however, 
though they have sometimes reorganized and 
developed them. 

The pelitician is a business man with a 
specialty. When a business man of some 
other line learns the business of politics, he 
is a politician. There is not much reform 
left in him. What the common, ordinary 
business man means, however, who never 
fails to neglect politics, is that some other 
business man should give up business, take 
an office and conduct public business in the 
interest of the. people—that is, in the in- 
terest of the busy business man-—and disre- 
gard the business of politics. Now and then 
such a man comes along. He is elected by 
an ‘‘awakened public conscience,’’ he defies 
the politicians and ignores the politics of 
his office, trusting to the people to re-elect 
or premote him. When his term expires the 
politicians are awakened, they have been 
attending to his business and theirs; and the 
people, (those busy business men), satisfied 
with the good business man’s conduct in 
office, are busy. They do not go to the pri- 
maries, they stay away from the polls. The 
good business man is defeated and returns 
to the business he knows, respected but 
retired. (Abram S. Hewitt, for a fine exam- 
ple.) 

That is all very well, but it isn’t politics; 
it doesn’t succeed. (Business men bow to 
this test.) Neither is it business; it doesn’t 
pay. (Politicians bow to this test.) There 
is no profit in it for the community or the 
man himself. He may say that he saved his 
self-esteem and his good name, that he is a 
merchant and his term in office was a side 
show, but his words are hollow boastings. 
Confession of failure hurts and what is the 
use to a community of a political side show? 
‘*Reform waves’’ do no good except where 
they improve and strengthen the machines 
they were meant to demolish. That they 
often do. Tammany has been helped by reform 
movements in New York City, never harmed. 
A whipping at the polls teaches a man like 
Croker that, for example, New Yorkers 
really care for clean streets; Colonel War- 
ing’s administration taught the boss and the 
people that clean streets were possible and 
pleasant; so Mr. Croker was able to say to 
‘“‘Big Tom’’ Brennan: ‘‘Here, Tom, you 


won’t do as Commissioner of Street Clean- 
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ing. You’ll have to be satisfied with a com- 
missionership of charities.’? The big Toms 
recognize this as good politics, and Croker 
is in a position, without hurting himself 
with the boys to give a little better govern- 
ment and thus establish more soundly his 
machine; for the people say, ‘‘Well, Tam- 
many gives us clean streets, anyhow.”’ 

Here we have the first principle common 
to business and politics: Demand and sup- 
ply. The people do not want much, nor do 
they want that little long, but any real re- 
quirement of theirs is a demand which it 
pays to supply. The Romans could be kept 
quiet by amusements, so the emperors pro- 
vided the circus. The French long for ‘‘la 
gloire,’? and the man who can furnish glory 
can become almost anything in France. 
Americans ask fundamentally only for free- 
dom, freedom from bother, responsibility 
and excitement. They want to be left alone 
to attend to their own business. They are 
not willing always to let other people alone. 
The Anglo-Saxon is inclined to regulate the 
conduct of others, and sometimes the ten- 
dency to do so is a real public demand. No 
matter what it is, however, if the people 
want it enough the politician, like the busi- 
ness man, knows that he must supply it or 
suffer some competitor to take it up and 
‘‘make capital of it.’’ The national Repub- 
lican party was established to supply a 
demand which the other national parties of 
the day would not trade on. In a small way, 
the temperance parties of the Middle West 
and the thrifty socialist parties of the 
Eastern manufacturing neighborhoods, are 
examples of the neglect of the ‘‘regular’’ 
politicians —deliberate in these cases. In 
the larger cities, the demand for ‘‘good 
government’’ has been regarded as what the 
business man would call a ‘‘long-felt want, ’’ 
and since the nachines would not provide it, 
independent organizations have been formed 
to market the commodity. These have failed, 
partly because they were unprofessionally 
managed; partiy because the demand is 
limited. keform seems to the politician, 
who is an ex, ert in a way, to appeal only to 
what, comme cially, is known as a ‘‘fad’’ 
or ‘‘narrow market.”’ 

No trait of the politician is more business- 
like than his -espect tor the market, the 
popular demand, but with this as a corollary 
goes his contempt for the passing fancies of 
the few. The few are the ‘‘reformers,’’ and 
their complainings have a use that is strictly 
political; they tend te create a demand for 
new things. But the regular politician wou’t 
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offer the cotton gin to the farmers of the 
North nor a self-adjusting plough to the 
brokers in Wall Street; they play melodrama 
to the Bowery, and even in Broadway they 
would not try literature. You can make 
yourself famous by preparing a fine scented 
soap—yes, verily, an odorless soap—for 
the few, but you cannot do it by offering 
abstract good government to the masses. A 
politician, being a business man, is not doing 
anything for the sake of bettering men or 
government. He gives us only what we 
want, the majority of us, for his market is 
very broad, and, though he will promise any 
thing, he sells as little as possible ‘‘for the 
money.’’ ‘The mistake of the reformer who 
sets out with amateurish notions and pro- 
ceeds upon uncommercial methods, is that 
they not only offer to the majority what the 
minority alone asks for, but actually give 
more than the few want. 

Reduced to a commercial term, this is 
over-supply, and the administration of Mayor 
William L. Strong in New York is a good 
example of it. He was elected on a re- 











form platform by a combination of inde- 
pendents-—independent Republicans, inde- 
pendent Democrats, various reform clubs 
and organizations, and the regular Republi- 
cans—at a time when the agitation about 
dirty streets and the dirty police had stirred 
up the citizens. Mr. Strong, a merchant, 
no politician, made a great many mistakes, 
but the one that bears on the present point 
is that he gave more reform than was 
wanted, making reform a ‘‘drug on the 
market.’’ He not only cleaned the streets, 
he cleaned the town also. Now this was a 
natural mistake for a reformer to make. 
The people of New York certainly seemed 
to require a close town. When they got it, 
however, they were disgusted. The business 
men especially took offense, since it made 
New York a dull town ‘‘for buyers,’’ as 
they put it. So Croker let it be known that 
he would ‘‘open up,’’ and while this was not 
the only element of strength on his side, his 
mayor was elected to succeed Strong, and 
the town was opened up wide, though 
gradually. Last fall it looked as if the 
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people again were ‘‘clamoring for’’ a closed 
town. There was a great scandal about the 
wide-openness, a committee of fifteen was 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce, but 
Croker had learned all that the reformers 
could teach him, and, just as a manufacturer 
will buy a patent from some poor crank 
inventor who cannot market it, the boss 
took over the committee idea. He appointed 
a committee of five, which went ahead and 
got evidence that caused a partial closing of 
gambling and other such places. Unfortu- 
nately for Tammany, Croker selected to head 
his committee Mr. Lewis Nixon, an able and 
an honest man, who read his instructions 
literally, searched for and found the system 
of protected vice and pointed to the police 
as the head of the whole business. Croker 
had to disband his committee, for it had ex- 
ceeded the limitations of its usefulness. 
What Tammany wished to get at was not 
the evil, but the genuineness of the demand 
for the reform thereof. It was as if Croker 
had said. ‘‘I am in doubt about the value of 
this invention. I’ll try it. I'll close down 
vice a little early in the year, give the busi- 
ness man a chance to decide whether he 
likes it. If it goes, Tammany Hall is the 
best shop to supply the commodity; if it 
does not go, I’ll drop it and the reformers 
can have it.”’ 

Tammapy dropped it in the spring, when 
the old signs of discontent arose. The 
reformers kept it up, but of course it was 
theirs then, and whatever blame followed 
it, was the reformers’ own. It wasn’t Tam- 
many’s fault any more. (Mr. Croker, on his 
return from abroad, having heard all reports, 
will naturally make a bold showing of sever- 
ity to vindicate his sincerity, then let the 
campaign take its course as of Tammany 
against ‘‘excessive reform.’’) That is ex- 
pert politics; it is good business. 

In other words, there are no principles in- 
volved, no questions of right or wrong, ex- 
cept in the commercial sense of profit or 
loss. The history of American politics tells 
us of many men with principles and we have 
some modern instances. The dead men 
fought for their ideas, and Thomas B. Reed, 
among the living examples, was retired from 
politics for his. But these are statesmen. 
They are not our party leaders. We are 
talking about politics and the politicians 
‘do the business. ’’ 

In the last presidential campaign, when a 
principle, expansion or ‘‘imperialism,’’ was 
discussed, Mr. Hanna, who managed the 
winning side, practically ignored the sub- 
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ject. He let pamphlets be published and 
orators declaim upon it, but he handled the 
campaign as a matter strictly of business; 
the ‘‘issues’’ were not treated as convictions 
for which a man would suffer loss and de- 
feat, but as art by an art dealer; and the 
victory is to be credited to Mr. Hanna’s 
methods more than to any statesmanlike 
speeches or ‘“‘literature.’’ Mr. Hanna’s 
methods were those of a business man, and 
at the same time those of a boss; they were 
both political and commercial. In the final 
analysis they amount to the management of 
the American people in the interest of the 
American business man for the profit of 
American business and politics. 

This may be a confusing statement of the 
fact, but the idea is not academic. The 
people do not rule; they want too little to 
be willing to govern themselves. The 
American people are ruled here as the 
people of Russia are ruled, more wisely, but 
not less absolutely. We are in a position to 
overthrow our government at stated periods, 
and we do now and then have petty revolu- 
tions. Every municipal campaign in which 
the bosses are beaten is a revolution in 
the sense that it is abnormal and an inter- 
ruption of the regular machinery of gov- 
ernment, which is through the party organ- 
ization of a boss. The reason we do not 
recognize these revolutions as such is that 
we are misled by our written constitution, 
which describes a theoretical government 
‘fof the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,’’ a pure democracy which is very beau- 
tiful to brag about, but which does not ex- 
ist except on paper. The people, as I have 
said before, do not want to govern them- 
selves; they haven’t time to be bothered. 
If they cannot have a king, they will choose 
a Napoleon or a Croker, and as great and 
good a man as Alexander Hamilton among 
the framers of our constitution foresaw 
that. The idea of a democracy was pre- 
posterous to him, and, knowing nothing of 
bosses, he suggested to the Constitutional 
Convention what was very like a monarchy. 
When his scheme was rejected and the 
democratic principle was adopted, Hamil- 
ton, finding no material for an aristocracy, 
set about establishing a modified plutocracy. 
As Secretary of the Treasury, he had made 
good progress when Aaron Burr, the first 
boss, shot him, and though Burr ran away 
and Hamilton died of his wound, the institu- 
tions they represented remained, throve, 
and we now have the Burrs for rulers and 
the Hamiltons as their best customers, 
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This system is the result of the commer- 
cial development of the country. The votes 
which the founders of the republic threw 
around broadcast, one to each man, are not 
worth much singly; all together, they are of 
immense value. Like wheat or junk, they 
are useless in ‘‘the piece’’; in quantity, 
they are marketable at high prices. The 
votes of the people can be made over 
into places high and low to satisfy the ambi- 
tion, the vanity and the cupidity of man; 
they are the raw material from which are 
manufactured administrative and legislative 
power and privileges readily salable. In the 
early days of the United States the citizens 
were all intensely interested in the business 
of government, so that statesmen collected 
this power by force of eloquence or right, 
and there was a democracy, but as time 
wore on and we all became merchants, as 
great questions were settled and the orators 
turned to the bar and its fees, the ruling 
power of the votes was left around loose, 
piled into heaps here and there by old party 
organizations and prejudices, but free to 
any man who cared to go about like the 
junkman and take them away. Then it was 
that the modern ‘‘boss,’’ no adventurer like 
Aaron Burr, but sober business men like 
Thomas C. Platt, appeared and picked up 
kingdoms. 

The people complain of him, but so do 
the Russians of the Czar. One would think, 
to hear the grumblings and see the struggle 
to overthrow him that there was something 
unusual in all this, something peculiar to 
politics. The same thing happens in busi- 
ness. Some one or two of a group of men 
gather up all the power and tuke most of 
the profits. How long is it since the rail- 
road wrecking period? And to-day the stock- 
holders of a corporation, though they are 
mostly keen business men, not only leave to 
their directors the powers which are prop- 
erly theirs, but also, by neglect, the com- 
plete, unquestioned control of the property. 
The directors of the ‘‘Sugar Trust’’ do not 
even make reports, and the directors of rail- 
roads buy and sell subsidiary roads, yes, 
their own roads, with hardly any practical 
check from the stockholders. And the boss 
or one-man system is coming along. It is 
regarded as anomalous that Richard Croker, 
who rules New York City, should have no 
official position in the city government, and 
this is a defect in that he has no responsi- 
bility under the law, only unlimited power. 
But Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is not president 
of any railroad. He controls more than any 


other one man, and his power is as absolute 
in his field as Croker’s is in his, yet he is 
only a director in some of them, and holds 
no position at all in others. Morgan isa 
boss. His position in his business is like 
that of Mr. Croker when Mr. Croker was 
City Chamberlain. It is the trust idea in 
both cases, an unpopular principle in indus- 
try, but while the ‘‘people’’ are resenting 
this line of development in economics, it is 
worth while looking straight in the face the 
fact that there is no marketable commodity 
more easily cornered than the people them- 
selves. 

The people are a crop which costs little 
to harvest, and not the ablest men in the 
country go into the business. It is the 
despised junkman who takes to the trade. 
He may be a loafer or a saloonkeeper in 
the beginning; that does not matter. If he 
is the sort to attract other men or other 
loafers about him, and can lead them to the 
polls and ‘‘deliver the votes, ’’ he is launched 
in the business of the politician. If he has 
any commercial instincts, he soon learns 
that while his vote is valued at only $1 or 
$5, a block of ten votes is worth not $50, 
but a ‘‘place’’ which will pay him an income 
of $1,000 a year. This is retail politics, and 
the men who go no farther are called 
‘‘heelers.’? Tammany ‘‘takes care of’’ ten 
thousand such all the year around. The 
leader of a ‘‘gang’’ of toughs, as ‘‘Dick’’ 
Croker was in his youth, may develop traits 
of leadership which make him the leader of 
heelers and then he becomes either a right- 
hand man to the boss, or the leader of his 
district, which is an occupation as regular 
as that of the farmer. If he is shrewd, he 
finds himself in a position where many ave- 
nues to wealth and power are open to him. 
His first function is to hold his district, a 
business by itself, and most of us know 
pretty well what it is: The club, with the 
outings for all who will come; the share of 
‘‘nlaces,’’ with their distribution where 
they will do the most good, to the head of 
a big family, to the ‘‘heeler’’ who can 
swing a group of votes, to a member of the 
opposite party who may be won over with 
his following; then there are businesses, 
like that of the builder and the contractor, 
which are subject to annoyances by city de- 
partments—these are allowed liberties and 
privileges in return for which the district 
leader gets jobs for his voters; men and 
‘‘ladies who get drunk,’’ or their boys who 
fight in the street, or the children who 
throw stones, are arrested and must be 
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bailed out and ‘‘got off.’’ These and a hun- 
dred other petty duties take the time of the 
district leader and his lieutenants, who at- 
tend with business-like regularity to these 
things and to the thousands of personal 
troubles and joys of the voters and their 
families. Onerous and trying as these func- 
tions are, it takes a naturally generous and 
sympathetic man to fulfil them, and the suc- 
cessful politician is often a man who, be- 
cause of these qualities, has charm for 
people out of his district and out of his 
reach. Many a reformer who has met Rich- 
ard Croker has expressed amazement that 
he should be so winning, ‘‘so different from 
what I expested.’’ Politicians are in the 
beginning rather rich characters, with in- 
dividuality, force and even sweetness. It is 
the business that hardens them, and busi- 
ness has that effect on your fine gentleman. 
‘‘Business is business’ is not a political 
sentiment. 

The politician, finding himself possessed 
of the governing powers lodged by the con- 
stitution in the voters of his district, takes 
them to market. He may trade them for 
what they are worth or he may use them to 
force his way into the trust. He may ask 
for a good place for himself; he may de- 
mand contracts, if he is in that business; 
he may have himself sent to the legislature 
where he can satisfy his ambition for fame, 
or if he is ‘‘strictly business,*’ his cupidity, 
selling his vote on bills in the interest of 
corporations. At any rate the moment he 
has risen beyond the heeler stage he has to 
choose the form of his profits, unless that 
matter is settled for him by the boss. In 
Tammany, which is the most perfectly or- 
ganized trust in industrial politics, the boss 
lets his leaders pick pretty freely, exercis- 
ing his power only when there is a conflict 
of interest. He is very fair. Some of his 
people say that he can easily be made unjust 
by arousing in him the suspicions natural 
to an old man who has lost his touch with 
the details and the personnel of his concern, 
but for the most part Tammany men have 
confidence in his intention to deal ‘‘on the 
level’’ with all, according to their deserts 
and their ability. 

They have then to turn over to him abso- 
lutely the power which the people give them 
for a kiss on the baby’s cheek. He takes 
what he wants and divides the rest. His 
share is the ‘‘clean business,’’ stock given 
him by corporations that wish for any reason 
the favor of the throne; an interest in a 
large real estate business which profits by 
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not improper grants from the courts and 
knowledge of public improvement; ‘‘tips’’ 
and other information about stock deals, 
etc. ‘‘I never took a cent of dirty money,’’ 
he said once. He does nothing more incor- 
rect, as I undersand it, than the lords and 
gentlemen of England who rent out their 
names to financial companies of various 
sorts. This is enough. Croker is a rich 
man. 

No doubt, if there were no more criticism 
of public affairs than there is of any ordi- 
nary financial corporation, a political organi- 
zation like Tammany would be incorporated, 
lump its business and declare regular divi- 
dends. Tammany could do that, and its 
stock would sell high. And that might be 
the best way to settle New York’s troubles, 
unless the directors should get to speculat- 
ing in the stock and run the government as 
badly as some of the big industrial trusts 
are run, in the interest of the stock specu- 
lators. As it is, Tamamny’s plan works very 
well. The business is divided somewhat as 
follows: 


VICE. 


The sale of privileges to violate laws 
which are incapable of enforcement: 


(a) Gambling. 

(b) Policy, which is gambling of a fraud- 
ulent kind for the poor. 

(c) Poolrooms. 

(d) Prostitution. 

(e) Other forms of gambling and disor- 
derly resorts. 

(f) To traffic in liquor ‘‘out of hours.’ 


, 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES. 


(a) To use sidewalks for the display and 
sale of goods; these are often let for noth- 
ing or a pittance, in return for political 
support, and the right to annoy is employed 
by the bureau in charge to check the par- 
tisanship of members of the opposite party. 

(b) To builders and contractors who must 
use the streets. 

(c) To peddlers, who have licenses but 
must ‘‘move on.”’ 

(d) To erect and maintain buildings which 
do not conform (1) to the building laws, (2) 
to the Health Board’s sanitary rules. 

(e) To use docks. 

(f) To dig up the streets to lay pipes, 
tracks, etc. 

(g) Franchises. 
(h) Supplies to the several departments. 








Politics 

















“The two organizations, Democratic and Republican, have what in business nowadays would be called 
a community of interest.” 


APPOINTMENTS. 

(a) New York City expends yearly $60, - 
000,000 for salaries. 

(b) Places in private concerns. 

(c) Jobs in gambling houses and _ pool- 
rooms. 

(d) Refereeships and receiverships 
through the courts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Information, condemnation of property 
and influence and pulls generally. 

Incomplete though this prospectus be, it 
serves to show what a good business the 
government of the city is, and how business- 
like the management must be to handle it 
without scandal and audible friction. In the 
old Tweed days there was no system; it was 
a ‘‘game of grab’’; and scandal and ruin 
followed. Now all is orderly and safe. Tam- 
many Hall, as an organization, has nothing 
to do with it; Tammany men as individuals 
do it all under the supervision of the leaders 
who, as I have said before, do not have a 
share in all the profits, but take each some 
branch of the industry, turning in to the 
organization only their assessments and 





enough to pay expenses that are not covered 
by the regular contributions of its friends 
and members. The vice privileges are han- 
dled by syndicates of district leaders and 
‘‘sporting men,’’ who divide liberally with 
all concerned in that branch of the busi- 
ness. The police, for example, share the 
profits of vice, though not in the ratio 
which prevailed in the pre-Lexow days. The 
privileges and immunities are sold or given 
away by heads of departments in partner- 
ship with the district leaders, each depart- 
ment dividing the traffic into assembly dis- 
trict branches with as many partners as 
there are districts. Franchises are some- 
times let by the municipal legislature, 
though the aldermen have now and then to 
divide with the leaders who are interested 
in the companies formed. Appointments are 
divided about among the big leaders, who 
have their choice; the district leaders who 
share in some proportion to the votes they 
can deliver; the heads of departments, who 
have the appointments to make, and the 
petty politicians who get what is left. Some 
appointments are given for political pur- 
poses, others are sold. 
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The Tammany system is typical of most 
of the cities, and in the country districts 
something like it is in vogue. The political 
business of a state, if it is in the control of 
the party that rules the city, is the ampli- 
fication of the municipal system. But the 
more useful illustration is to take an in- 
stance where, as in New York, one party 
rules the city and another the state. Then 
the state politics centers in the legislature. 
The boss need not be an office-holder, but if 
he is a good boss he handles all the busi- 
ness, and the lobby which represents the 
market is kept away from the capital. In 
that case the boss sells to the lobbyist or 
his principal direct the legislation or immu- 
nity from legislation, administrative privi- 
leges or immunities, taking for himself and 
his friends what he wants and distributing 
the rest among the other leaders and the 
legislators. Where such a bipartisan ar- 
rangment prevails, the two organizations, 
Democratic and Republican, have what in 
business nowadays would be called a com- 
munity of interest. Tammany, for instance, 
can have some private legislation enacted at 
Albany, and the Republicans in turn secure 
certain business privileges and appointments 
in the city. Politiciansare rarely strong par- 
tisans; partisan prejudices exist chiefly 
among the disinterested citizens who are 
sticking to a party because of some principle 
that was fought out and laid aside years ago. 

National politics is less sordid and _busi- 
nesslike, and much of it is only a part of the 
politics of the several states. Appointments 
are distributed by states and often are dic- 
tated by the state leaders of the party in 
power who should be either in the Senate or 
in the House of Representatives. There are 
contracts and franchises, financial schemes 
and land enterprises of immense value to be 
handled at Washington, and most of this 
business is business. Politics and business 
become less easily distinguishable even to 
the inexpert eye as we get up in the scale 
of national politics. A good deal of it is 
finance, high finance. But there appear also 
other motives than cupidity. Vanity and 
ambition, the love of position and power 
play larger parts, and the game is bigger 
and finer. Embassies and Cabinet positions, 
railroads and steamships and canals, navies 
and armies and war and tariffs are the stakes 
and penalties. But when the national parties 
come to move as national organizations, the 
national leaders, who have been doing busi- 


ness in the several states trim their organi- 
zations to enable them to handle the people 
through the bosses, big and little, in solid 
blocks. Money is spent by the millions, 
places and privileges are promised to the 
bosses to make them bring the citizens from 
the municipal or state markets to the mar- 
ket of the nation and deliver there the votes. 

Isn’t this business? And isn’t business 
politics? There is ‘‘pull’’ in finance; try to 
get a position in a bank without influence. 
The directors of the banks are chosen not 
because they know the banking business, 
but for their influence in bringing basi- 
ness. The directorate of a railway rep- 
resents not efficiency, though the men in 
it may be railroad men of ability, but the 
controlling interests. ‘‘This is all right?’’ 
It is a custom denounced in politics. I do 
not say that it is right in politics, but it 
seems to be inevitable, and it certainly is 
business. 

To talk about the way out is for theorists. 
Here are some suggestions, however: (1) 
Perfect the business of politics. Carry on 
Croker’s scheme to the limit by compelling 
him to perfect his organization, and require 
more in the way of public service from the 
men he has his mayor appoint heads of de- 
partments. This can be done by organizing 
the reform voters into blocks just as the 
machines do, and voting with the minority 
party, not because it is better, but to whip 
the majority into shape. To oust the major- 
ity means the slow up-building of another 
majority out of the minority. (2) Let 
reformers aim to be bosses. Young men 
with patriotic motives have often been 
urged to go into politics, and here and 
there they have taken the advice, but 
usually they have gone into office. Kminent 
citizens, with the best of intentions, have 
become mayors and governors, and they have 
ruled for a while, to the advantage of the 
public service. But office-holding is tempo- 
rary. Governors and mayors and presidents 
don’t rule this country. Bosses do. Why 
shouldn’t ‘‘good citizens,’’? young and old, 
aim higher? Why shouldn’t our ambitious 
youth aim to be boss? Then he could make 
politics a sport or a profession, or a busi- 
ness, according as his taste and abilities 
enable him to determine his course, but he 
won’t succeed unless he attends, while he 
fights for the ideal, to the complicated busi- 
ness that is at the bottom of politics every- 
where. 


(The End of the Series.) 
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THE WILD CATS OF WIOSKA VALLEY 


By ARTHUR 


ALLOWS that this Valiquette were some 

consider’ ble the most enterprisin’ individ- 

ual in the natcherly varied annals of the 
Northwest. He were about as uncommon 
full 0’ manoovers an’ schemes as a ev’ry 
day Alberta trail is full 0’ gopher holes. 
Not that I ain’t allowin’ he did a heap o’ 
four-flushin’ in these same enterprisin’ ma- 
noovers, which may detrac’ some trifle from 
his standin’ as a out-an’-out genius, I 
reckon, but ain’t cuttin’ no cards with that 
all-fired enterprisin’ natcher of his. 

The first 
manoover 


STRINGER 


valley as you could root out o’ Western 
territory, havin’ more game to the square 
mile, I reckon, than you’d find in an ord’- 
nary menagerie. This enterprisin’ genius 
lays low, however, an’ is some uncom- 
mon mysterious about these silver fox. So 
I rounds him up on the subject, gentle 
like, havin’ previous loosened his throat 
valves with a gen’rous allowance o’ H. B. 
rum. 

‘““W’at’s your game, pardner, with this 
yere team o’ silver fox?’’ says I, purty off- 
hand. 

oe Well, 





what draws 
me to this 
little French- 
man is when 
he comes pi- 
rootin’ up 
Wahpican 
way offerin’ 
the trappers 
six hundred 
dollarsin bar- 
ter for a pair 
o’ live silver 
foxes, male 
an’ female. 
A blood 
breed called 
One Rider 
brings him 
down the 
team 0’ sil- 
ver foxes all 
O. K. Then 
Valiquette 
goes to work 
an’ puts up 
a shack an’ 
fences in 
about. thirty 
acres 0’ land 
in Wioska 
Valley, 
which were 
as sel f-re- a oe 











b’tween you 
an’ me an’ 
this yere 
cheap nose- 
paint,’’ says 
he, ‘‘I’m en- 
gineerin’ a 
farm, a ex- 
tensive an’ 
promisin’ fox 
farm, what’ ll 
make you 
ordinary, 
every-day, 
steer- raisin’ 
cowboys look 
like a singed 
badger. You 
can go ahead 
an’ raise all 
the beef you 
can put your 
brand on, I 
ain’t bother- 
in’ bout no 
steers at 
forty dollars 
ahead. I’m 
after big 
game this 
deal, an’ [ 
lays out to 
breed some 
numerous 








spectin’ an’ 
peaceful a 


* ‘But these two cats is goin’ to change the hist ry of Western Canada.,’”’ 


casa silver fox on 
this farm o° 
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mine, not so amazin’ rapid at first, mebbe, 
but gimme a three years’ start an’ then 
I allow you might see me a-freightin’ my 
eight an’ ten bale o’ silver fox pelt down 
East every season, reg’ lar as drink time. 

‘“Now, silver fox, as I allows you know, 
my friend, brings in anyway from two hun- 
dred to twelve hundred dollars per skin. But 
reckonin’ this fox farm do flourish in a 
natcheral way, an’ deductin’ twenty per 
cent. from the grand total for accidents an’ 
off seasons, I reckon I rake in an average 
of about six thousand bucks a year. Mebbe 
you think I’m gittin’ a little far out on the 
limb, but I’ve figgered this out from cow- 
catcher to caboose, an’ can’t go wrong 
nohow on this deal. After the first three 
years I go into this bizness wholesale, an’ 
open up a little office in London, an’ a little 
office in Paris, an’ mebbe one in St. Peters- 
burg if the Russian trade picks up. An’ 
then when I get the controllin’ int’rest in 
this silver fox biz’ness I reckon to run ’em 
to two thousand bucks per hide!’’ 

I wa’nt no advis’ry committee for that 
nice noo fox farm, so I says nothin’ in 
return, jes’ waits. -An’ Valiquette he waits, 
too—in fact. sits up nights waitin’ for the 
first increase in that pertic’ler fox family. 
An’ it comes sure enough, but w’en Vali- 
quette sees that litter of ordinary, low-down 
red foxes, an’ kinder ropes in the fact that 
these silver fox is ’bout the same as a 
golden marten or a five-legged colt, or a 
albino baby, bein’ jes’ a freak an’ what 
you’d call a anatomical curiosity, he was a 
heap downcast an’ not perticular anxious to 
talk on fox farmin’. 

But as I’ve said, bein’ an uncommon 
enterprisin’ cuss, he wa’nt pullin’ up no 
tent-pegs for a little show-down like that. 
He ambles over the horizon for a spell, an’ 
comes up Wahpican way b’fore long with a 
big wooden box on his grub wagon. He 
calls me over an’ shows me the box, proud 
as a Stoney squaw with a tin earring. 

““Well?’’ says I. 

“‘Gaze inside, pardner!’’ says he, liftin’ 
up the top o’ the box most reverential. 

‘“Why, it’s cats!’’ says I. 

*“Yes,’’ says he. ‘‘Cats. Jes’ ordinary 
cats. But these two cats,is goin’ to change 
the his’try o’ Western Canada. As mebbe 
you see, pardner, they’re special strong an’ 
powerful cats.’’ 

“Yes, I allow they are!’’ says I, holdin’ 
out o’ the game for a hand or two. 

‘**Yes,’’ says he, ‘‘they’re the finest an’ 
biggest felines w’at money can buy, bein’ a 
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cross of Manx an’ Angora, an’ Quebec bred. 
An’ between me an’ you an’ this gingerbread 
cayuse you’re goin’ to fall in with my idee 
concernin’ these felines. For what with 
rabbit disappearin’ off the map, an’ game 
gettin’ that scarce thar ain’t enough fur to 
line op’ry cloaks with, I reckon you’ll allow 
thar’s an achin’ void jes’ at present in the 
animal world. An’ these cheerful felines is 
goin’ to fill that void. These common, ordin- 
ary cats is hereafter genooine wildcat. | 
am some mistook, too, if they ain’t goin’ to 
institoot a wildcat colony such as was never 
heard of before. Thar’s been a kinder 
natcheral prejoodice ag*in the common ev’ry- 
day tomcat, placin’ that animal somewhat 
low in the fur market, which, mebbe, is 
reasonable. But when it comes to genooine 
wildcat, you’re barkin’ up another tree. 
An’ so [ reckon I can supply all the first- 
class wildcat pelts what the children 0’ 
luxury an’ fur collars is a-hungerin’ for!’’ 

Well, I allow this enterprisin’ genius 
might have done some amazin’ fur bizness, 
if only gold hadn’t been struck up the river 
an’ jest cleaned out the hull camp. It was 
a stampede that left the thrivin’ city 0’ 
Wahpican a pile o’ tin cans an’ thirty empty 
shacks, an’ Valiquette was simply starved 
off his farm an’ migrated kinder broken-up 
to the gold fields. In two days he was 
amazin’ busy floatin’ a joint stock company 
to dredge the river bed for dust—a most 
ingenious idee, when you consider thar 
weren’t enough gold in that river bed to fill 
an eyetooth. But that didn’t brand no beef 
with Valiquette. He got an old sawmill 
engine an’ a scow together, an’ rigged up 
his dredgin’ apparatus. An’ everything is 
lookin’ rosy when in steps a bailiff from 
Regina an’ seizes the old engine for noomer- 
ous little debts Valiquette had left in his 
wake along the trail, tharby pressin’ him 
some hard ag’in the wall. Bein’ upset, the 
little Frenchman loses his nerve an’ runs 
amuck, an’ havin’ purty well ventilated this 
same bailiff, he finds it kinder convenient 
to vamoose across the line. 

While this interestin’ an’ some amusin’ 
by-play is goin’ on, the world ain’t sittin’ 
up night worryin’ about them two domestic 
wildcats 0’ Valiquette’s. Now, I allow thar’s 
a heap in what surroundin’s will do for ani- 
mals, whether they be two-legged, or four- 
legged. Jes’ plant a tenderfoot up in this 


uncouth territory of ourn an’ it don’t take 
long to find him somewhat shaggy in the 
wool an’ purty all-round rough an’ ready. 
An’ it’s about the same with a ordinary 
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The Wild Cats of Wioska Valley 





“ ‘If we can on’y get to the Narrows, Hank,’ says Jim, chatterin.’ ‘Farr’s old sawmill’s thar, and mebbe 
J ’ 


we could holc 


feline when deprived some sudden of its 
board an’ keep. An’ I[ allow, too, thar’s 
nothin’ prospers in the land so permiscus- 
like as a tribe o’ good, healthy, law-abidin’ 
cats. An’ this team 0’ cats 0’ Valiquette’s 
were no exception to the general rule, as 
you’ll see when I turn up the deck. 

It were some years after that gold strike 
up the river that Jim Lemon an’ me were 
trippin’ with a dog sleigh down through 
Wioska Valley to the Fort. It was mid- 
winter, an’ most uncommon cold. But we 
were doin’ our tidy sixty mile a day, right 
down on the level river ice, an’ makin’ no 
kick, hopin’ to load up with fresh meat when 
we struck a little deeper into the valley. 

We got purty well down Wahpican way, 
an’ kept a sharp lookout for game, but I'll 
be tarnally treed if we so much as seen the 
tail-end of a buckrabbit. Miles an’ miles an’ 
miles we went trailin’ down that lonely river 
bed, with its two white banks of scrub birch 
on the two sides of it an’ the dead level 
white floor of it layin’ out miles an’ miles 
ahead. It would have sounded sociable to 
have heard a wolf howl now an’ ag’in, but 
thar were no sound from one day’s end to 
the other. Jim an’ me allowed it looked like 
the hand o’ death had fallen on that section, 
for I ain’t ever broke trail through a lone- 
somer country than this Wioska Valley. I 
was jes’ tellin’ Jim about the creepy an’ 
desolatin’ feelin’ 0’ the place when he looks 
up sudden an’ says to me: 


’em off a spell!’ ”’ 


‘*Crawlin’ sarpints, Hank, we’re chased !’’ 

I looked back up the river bed, an’ what I 
took in would make any cuss repent of his 
yoothful follies. I ain’t given to treemers, 
nohow, but what I seen up that river-bed 
went for me like fever an’ ague. Thar, 
abearin’ down on us full-pelt, fillin’ that 
river from bank to bank, were a pack 0’ 
scamperin’, crowdin’, rushin’ wild things, 
hundreds an’ thousands of ’em, lean-look- 
in’, snarlin’, bristlin’, long-legged critters 
showin’ purty plain they meant bizness by 
the earnest way they were a-lickin’ up 
the miles after us. An’ all the time more 
of ’em kept pourin’ down through the white 
birch on the river banks, till it looked like 
a river of ’em were simply flowin’ down on 
us, a sort o’ tidal wave o’ green eyes an’ 
teeth. 

“If we can on’y get to the Narrows, 
Hank,’’ says Jim, chatterin’. ‘‘Farr’s old 
sawmill’s thar, an’ mebbe we could hold 
em off a spell!’’ 

‘*All right, Jim, then here’s for a race,’ 
says I. ‘‘Lay it on, old man, for the Nar- 
rows is five good miles down the river yet!’’ 

Mebbe Jim didn’t lay it on them huskies! 
He sent that dog-train a-whistlin’ over 
the ice like the tail-end of a Montana bliz- 
zard. 

‘‘Hank,’’ says Jim, pourin’ the leather on 
the dogs, some puzzled, ‘‘what do you allow 
them critters be? Do you allow they’re 
wolves, or jes’ wild eats, Hank ?’’ 
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*‘They certainly ain’t wolves, Jim,’’ says 
I, studyin’ the pack. 

In the next mile they gained some consid- 
erable on us, an’ while I was lookin’ back 
an’ sizin’ up the leaders, it come on me all 


“Them cats adopted a sudden an’ most astonishin’ 


of a sudden, and I up an’ laughs like a six- 
year-old girl. 

‘“‘Them critters, Jim,’’ says I, as cool as 
a John Collins, ‘‘is cats. Jes’ ordinary, com- 
mon, every-day, domestic cats !’’ 

Jim turned round an’ gimme a look, a 
gentle, pityin’ solemn sort 0’ look, while he 
shakes his head an’ says to hisself: ‘‘Hank’s 
locoed! This yere fright has sure took poor 
Hank’s mind.”’ 

3ut I was thinkin’ o’ them two big, lean- 
lookin’ bob-tailed felines what Valiquette 
had freighted up to Wahpican, sure enough, 
an’ I seen that the critters now a-comin’ at 
us tooth an’ nail were the same big, lean- 








lookin’, bob-tailed felines, only about half 
as long ag’in in the leg an’ considerable 
shaggier in the fur, an’ a heap sight leaner 
and hungrier-luokin’. They were only sim- 
ple, decent, well-livin’ cats gone wrong, 
havin’ been forced to 
rustle for their own 
fodder in a country 
what has the trick of 
takin’ the gilt-edge off 
nice, quiet, retirin’, 
domestic habits. 

While we tore over 
that ice I tried to lay 
this out plain to Jim, 
but Jim jes’ cussed 
gentle to hisself an’ 
said I was clean locoed, 
an’ told me to put up 
my shutters for a while 
an’ keep pluggin’ them 
critters with the Win- 
chester. So while that 
pack came nearer an’ 
nearer an’ kept growin’ 
bigger an’ bigger, an’ 
while Jim kept a-lacin’ 
the kide off the dogs, 
I did some perseverin’ 
rifle practice on the 
leaders. Whenever | 
bowled over a feline, 
thar were no seemin’ 
delicacy about the way 
a few dozen of his 
brother felines tore him 
up an’ then come on 
again, snappin’ an’ lick- 
in’ their chops like they 
was askin’ for more. 

When the old sawmill 
on the bluff hove in 
change o’ tactics.” sight, them leadin’ cats 

weren’t forty yard in 
our rear. Thar were no delay, either, when 
Jim an’ me started up the bluff for that 
mill, leavin’ the dogs and the sleigh, an’ 
the hull outfit to argue it out for them- 
selves. The way them felines fell on our 
huskies was enough to make your heart 
ache, though we didn’t hang ‘round to 
allow for any long achin’ at that special 
moment. When Jim seen how they tore — 
the dogs limb from limb, same as you’d 
tear a woollen mitten, he had a sprintin’ 
match up that bluff consider’ble more 
strenuous than any sprintin’ match I recol- 
lect. I allow I were a close second in 
makin’ that sawmill, an’ the way we barri- 








caded ourselves inside were most speedy an’ 
careful. 

I have mebbe been up against some queer 
sieges in my day, but I can’t remember 
havin’ been held up by any domestic cat up 
to this time. Both Jim an’ me kept pumpin’ 
lead into them, most cheerful, till our am- 
munition gave out, though it were much like 
pumpin’ lead into the starry vault. Them 
felines jes’ ranged themselves round that 
old mill in a loose circle, an’ when night 
came on we could see them bristlin’ up an’ 
snarlin’ in closer an’ closer on us, their 
green eyeballs shinin’ in the dark. 

‘*A fire,’’ says Jim, who had got his sec- 
ond wind by this time. ‘‘ Nothin but a fire’ll 
keep ’em off now!’’ 

Layin’ round outside this old sawmill were 
a six years’ pile o’ slabs an’ a few nundred 
red pine logs, which Jim allowed ought to 
burn for a long time. So he crawls out 
while I cough up the last round from the 
Winchester to create a temporary divershun 
in that waitin’ circle o’ felines. Tne first 
thing I know that slab pile catches an’ is 
roarin’ up in flame fifty feet high an’ warpin’ 
the boards off the old mill. 

Now I allow I’ve heard tell a heap about 
instinct in animals. But I weren’t lookin’ 
for jes’ what happened when Jim lighted 
that fire. I reckon it all goes to show the 
power 0’ the thing Jim calls ‘‘heredity,’’ but 
I call it uncommon queer. 

I s’pose none o’ them locoed outlaw cats 
had ever seen a genooine fire, though sleepin’ 
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somewhere deep in thar innards were a 
smoulderin’ love for the same. Their fore- 
bears had purred round fires for two or three 
centuries, I s’pose, an’-the consumin’ love 
o’ fires was kinder bred in their bones. 

I ain’t explainin’ things, but when that 
slab pile burned up them cats adopted a sud- 
den an’ most astonishin’ change 0’ tactics. 
First go off they were considerable scairt, 
an’ then they were curious, an’ then they 
were kinder fascinated an’ mesmerized by 
the sight of it, an’ then the heat began to 
get in its work an’ they slunk up a little 
closer an’ jes’ crawled a trifle nearer. Then 
they fight in turn for the front row, an’ 
stand kinder dazed lookin’ into the flames, 
an’ then they up an’ arches their backs an’ 
purr most happy like. An’ then they stretch 
themselves an’ lay down an’ curl up in 
front o’ that big fire, ’bout the same as 
their great grandmothers uster stretch out 
in front of a kitchen stove. An’ when that 
fire o’ Jim’s burnt up some bigger they were 
a sea 0’ long-legged, shaggy-haired cats a 
sleepin’ an’ baskin’ n that soft glow as gen- 
tle an’ peaceful-lookin’ as so many bleatin’ 
lambs on the sunny side of a Arizona hog- 
back. 

An’ while they were a-slumberin’ thar 
Jim an’ me sneaked uncommon quiet. We 
made for the river hot-foot-Ike, only Jim 
stops on the bluff to take one last look at 
that fire an’ that landscape o’ sleepin’ 
felines, before startin’ down the ice for the 
Fort. 


REQUIEM 


By ARTHUR 


KETCHUM 


The tall trees whisper and bend, 
The birches flutter and stir, 

There’s gossip abroad in the forest ways 
And all the leaves confer. 


*‘Dead ?’’ question the listening trees 
‘‘Aye, dead,’’ says the wind to them 
And softly the steadfast pines have begun 


The Summer’s requiem. 



































THE BALLAD OF DOC PLUFF 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


Doctor Pluff, who lived in Cornville, he was hearty, brisk 


and bluff, 

Didn’t have extry knowledge, but in some ways knowed 
enough; 

Knowed enough to doctor hosses, cows an’ dogs an’ hens an’ 
sheep, 

When he come to doctor humans, wal, he wasn’t quite so 
deep. 

Still, he kind o’ got ambitious, an’ he went an’ stubbed his 
toe, 


When he tried to tackle subjects that he really didn’t know. 


Doc he started out the fust-off as a vet’rinary doc, 

An’ he made a reputation jest as solid as a rock. 

Doct’rin’ hosses’ thro’ts or such like, why, there warn’t a 
man in town 

Who could take a cone of paper, poof the sulphur furder 
down. 

He could handle pips an’ garget in a brisk an’ thorough style, 

An’ there wan’t a cow ’t would hook him when he give her 
castor ile. 


As V.S. he had us solid, but he loosened up his hold 

When he doctored Uncle Peaslee for his reg’lar April cold. 

Uncle Peaslee allus caught it when he took his flannels off, 

For a week or two he’d wheezle, sniff an’ sneezle, bark an’ 
cough. 

An’ at last, in desperation, when the thing became so tough, 

He adopted some suggestions that were made by Doctor 
Pluff. 


F'ust 0’ March he started early an’ he reg’lar ev’ry day 

From his heavy winter woollens tore a little strip away. 

For the doc he had insisted that the change could thus be 
made, 

’Cause the system wouldn’t notice such an easy, steady 
grade. 

Walsir, ’bout the last of April, Uncle Peaslee he had on 

Jest the wris’ban’s an’ the collar—all the rest of it was 
gone. 


Then—with Doctor Pluff advisin’—on a mild an’ pleasant 
day. 

He took off the collar ’n wris’ban’s, and he throwed the 
things away. 

An’ in lesser’n thutty hours he was sudden tooken down 

With the wust case of pneumony that we ever knowed in 
town. 

An’ he dropped away in no time; it was awful kind of rough, 

An’ we had our fust misgivin’s ’bout the skill of Old Doc 

Pluff. 













































The Ballad of Doc Pluff 


Reckoned that ’ere scrape would down him an’ he’d stick 
to hens an’ cows, 

But he’d got to be ambitious, an’ he tackled Iral Howes. 

Uncle Iral’s kind o’ feeble, but was bound to wean a caff ; 

Went to pull him off from suckin’ when the critter’d had 
his haff. 

Caff he turned around an’ bunted—made him’s mad’s a 
tyke, ye see— 

An’ old Iral’s leg was broken, little ways above the knee. 

T’other doctor couldn’t git there ’cause the goin’ was so 
rough, 

So they had to run their chances and they called on Doctor 
Pluff. 


Doc he found old Iral groanin’ where they’d laid him on the 
bed, 

An’ he took his old black finger, rolled up Iral’s lip an’ said, 

‘*Hay-teeth worn; can’t chaw his vittles! Vittles therefore 
disagree, 

It’s as tough a case of colic as I think I ever see.’’ 

Some one started then to tell him, but the doc he had the 
floor, 

An’ he snapped ’em up so spiteful that they didn’t say no 
more. 


Then he wrinkled up his eyebrows, pursed his lips as tight’s 
a bung, 

Pried apart old Iral’s grinders an’ says he, ‘‘Le’s see vour 
tongue.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ says he, ‘‘I see the trouble—you’ve got garget of 
the blood, 

An’ if symptoms hain’t deceivin’, you have also lost your 
cud.’’ 

‘*Blame yer soul, 
ailin’ me? 

That ’ere leg is broke!’’ ‘‘Oh, sartin,’’ says the doc, ‘‘I 
see! I see!’’ 


” 


groaned Uncle Iral, ‘‘can’t ye see what’s 


Then he pulled off Iral’s trousers, an’ he spit upon his fist, 

Grabbed that leg in good old earnest an’ commenced to 
twist an’ twist. 

Iral howled an’ yowled an’ fainted, then come to an’ howled 
some more, 

He an’ doc they fit an’ wrassled on the bed an’ on the floor. 

Doc, though, held him to the wickin’—let old Iral how] an’ 
beg, 

Said he’d got to do his duty, straight’nin’ out his blamed 
old leg. 


When the splints come off, tnough, later, walsir, Iral was 
provoked, 

Hain’t surprised it made him ugly, for he sartinly was 
soaked. 

Doc had set it so the knee joint comes behind, jest like a 
cow’s, 

An” ’twould make ye die a-laughin’, would that gait of 
Iral Howes’. 

If that case of Uncle Peaslee wasn’t damagin’ enough, 

Bet your life that job on Iral made us shy of old Doc Pluff. 
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BABY 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


WOMAN begins almost immediately to 

see the world in the light of a play- 

ground. When a baby, she contem- 
plates the universe through the interesting 
medium of dolls, pink shoes, pale blue hoods, 
and the grotesque features of her relatives. 
In her is already noticeable what is remarka- 
ble in the female grown—keen sense for and 
delight in the merely pretty on the one hand 
and in the delightfully and significantly ugly 
on the other. These two categories exhaust 
all a woman’s possibilities for esthetic 
pleasures, and it is hard to say in which 
class she takes the greatest delight. 

The pretty things that most women like 
are difficult to name, for their name, to use 
a phrase as trite as the undoubted truth of 
the fact, is legion. One woman of my ac- 
quaintance is fond of Java sparrows. She 
won’t have anything about the house but 
Java sparrows. She likes her husband mainly 
because the color of his eyes is like the 
predominating tint in the wing of Java 
sparrow. She likes the name ‘‘Java,’’ and 
she likes the sparrow, and she simply dotes 
on the combination. 

It is well known that some women admire 
kittens. They belong to the pretty class, 
are soft and decorative, like gum and mag- 
nesia. Corresponding to the pretty kitten is 
the ugly pug. It is a close race between 
them in the matter of affection, with, I be- 
lieve, the pug slightly in the lead, for, other 
things being equal, the ugly is a stronger 
card than the pretty in the game for a 


female’s affection. The pug is small, awk- 
ward, pathetic and supremely ugly. In com- 
mon with the kitten, the pug lacks all human 
feeling and does not court the love of its 
mistress. Consequently, that love is show- 
ered down with sweetly illogical abundance. 

Of the two most important playthings of 
the weaker sex, the husband is, in time, 
though not in importance, the first. He is ¢ 
most important plaything of the ugly class, 
perhaps the most important, although the 
pug is a strong competitor. The pug is 
nearly always as ugly in body as the hus- 
band, and as such is perhaps the first in 
a woman’s heart. But what counts strong- 
ly in favor of the husband is that his dis- 
position is so very much uglier than that 
of the pug. Here there is no comparison 
whatever. A woman has continually to no- 
tice how admirable is the colossal ill-temper 
of her husband, how delightfully ugly and 
absurd his whims and fads. So the husband 
has a moral advantage over the pug, which 
the latter, no matter how ugly his waddling 
legs, his eyes purging thick gum, cannot 
eventually overcome. Like the ape, the pug 
is doomed to extinction as far as supremacy 
in female affection is concerned. He is 
fighting a heroic fight for survival, but in 
his melancholy eye the keen observer can 
already perceive the disquieting conscious- 
ness of a pug-dammerung. To the disinter- 
ested spectators the coming shadow lends to 
the pug a tender and romantic charm. 

But the husband enjoys only a brief 
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triumph. He is not the greatest thing in 
the world, after all, for he possesses only 
the qualities of the ugly class in the highest 
degree. The ugly class is the more success- 
ful of the two, but ina higher synthesis 
the pretty class of playthings cannot be 
neglected. Let us reflect from the @ priori 
nature of the case what would probably be 
the ideal plaything of the woman. It would 
need to have a very high degree of ugliness 
both physical and moral. But the pretty in 
disposition and body would also need to be 
represented. The husband fits the require- 
ments for the ugly, but there is nothing 
pretty about him. Now, what object is it 
that combines these qualities in the highest 
degree? It does not take a Hegel to make 
this philosophical and high synthesis. The 
average man can see that it can be nothing 
other than the baby. When the woman gets 
a baby to play with she has found what she 
wants—something very ugly in body and 
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temper, and something very pretty in tem- 
per and body-—just the thing, just the thing. 

All this may sound frivolously satirical to 
the reader, but it is meant in sober earnest ; 
for when playthings are made of babies it is 


time to be serious. You can not spoil a 
husband, but with a baby it is different. 
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The fact that up to our time babies have 
been looked upon, not only by their mothers, 
but by their other female relatives and 
friends, as instruments of pleasure, should 
give us serious pause; and should make us 
rejoice in the recent appearance of what 
may be called the New Baby. Before con- 
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sidering this phenomenon, however, it is 
necessary to take a look at the Old Baby, 
and the plaything system under which the 
Old Baby is developed. 

Most people, indeed, care more for their 
own amusement than for the babies they 
claim to love. It seems to be the desire of 
relatives and friends constantly to go through 
some violent contortion in order to extort 
some violent emotion from the baby. They 
dawdle, shake and tickle it; bounce it up 
and down, laugh at it, hold its hand, treat 
it not as a human being, but in a special 
extravagant way, as if it were some strange 
and piquant thing, well calculated to amuse 
and distract them. 

The people who thus trifle with the baby’s 
nerves, curtail its sleep, disturb its peace of 
mind, are not so much interested in the 
baby as they are in themselves. They seek, 
in these idiotic and nerve-shocking ways, to 
attract the baby’s attention, and establish 
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relations between themselves and the baby— 
relations of acquaintance, companionship, 
love. But that is not the way to take the 
baby seriously, and is selfish and superficial. 
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A serious-minded mother, who really loved 
her child better than her amusement or the 
vain satisfaction of reciprocal affection, 
would maintain an impersonal attitude to- 
wards the baby, would not seek to establish 
personal relationship with the little thing. 
In social intercourse between grown people, 
there is both giving and receiving. We al- 
ways try to foster a reciprocal relation. 
But the baby should be taken absolutely, 
for itself alone. The mother should never 
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think of the baby’s feeling for her, but 
solely of its good and its future. In a 
recent play by Hervieu, ‘‘La Course du 
Flambeau,’’ the author shows how love is 
handed down from one generation to the 
next, but never turns on its course, never 
flows back, in anywhere near equal measure, 
to the parents. Love of parent for child is 
to be a duty, not stimulated by any prospect 
of return. 

And duty requires that the young child 
be left alone, though unobtrusively watched 
from a distance, much of the time. It is 
particularly the devoted among the fathers 
and mothers who will deny themselves the 
companionship of the baby. They know that, 
in spite of all they can do, the baby will be 
amused too much; that the grandmother 
with her ‘‘Oh, oh, the dear little thing,’’ 
cannot be denied; that the nurse will, when- 
ever possible, talk and laugh with the baby; 
that the uncles and aunts, cousins and 
friends, will come to giggle, chirp, gurgle 
and grin hideously in the baby’s face. So 
good parents will deny themselves as much 
as possible. Often, no doubt, when the baby 
is lying alone in the crib, the fond mother 
or father of the sensible type, will pass by 
the open door and be greeted by a yell, de- 
manding recognition and society; but they, 
although they may love nothing in the world 
so much as to look at it without speaking as 
it lies blooming in its bed, will often pass 
by, knowing that it is their business not to 
add to its future weakness and hysteria. 
When they do go to look at it, these ideal 
parents would do so with anxiety, sweet 
anxiety, but yet anxiety rather than naive 
and turbulent delight, for they would then 
think of its needs and its future. 

The struggle for existence is in the case 
of a new-born babe peculiarly intense. A 
thousand dangers assail the little life. It 
has to be fitted to the conditions of its 
existence here in the strange earth. With 
the growing physical incapacity of women 
to bear children, the baby has often to be 
roughly helped into the world. No sooner 
has he appeared on this inhospitable planet 
than his training begins. To spare the 
mother, he must often after a few days’ 
nursing, learn to take the bottle, and is 
starved into submission to what he deems 
an indignity. Then, when the mother is 
stronger, he is, often for her sake, put 
back to nursing, and again, having grown to 
like the bottle, starved into submission. 
Nothing is more pathetic than the stub- 
bornness of the baby in trying to preserve 











intact a habit formed in a few days only, 
and when he yields, and begins to feed with 
the eagerness with which a drowning man 
reaches for a plank, the sight is a forcible 
reminder of the seriousness of life. Such 
are only the initiatory trials of the young 
child. Legions follow. The process of ad- 
justment to life is extremely complicated, 
and it is strange, and unflattering to the 
intelligence and flattering to the health of 
our ancestors, that the New Baby system is 
recent. The Old Babies seem to have been 
so tough that they could not be killed. 

The present beneficent system is a method- 
ical attempt to help the child in this dire 
struggle for life. The old system did all it 
could, by indulgence, excitement and irreg- 
ularity, to weaken the nerves and constitu- 
tion of the baby. The new system excludes 
indulgence, excitement and_ irregularity. 
Under this régime the baby sleeps, feeds, 
bathes at absolutely fixed hours, sees very 
few visitors and no noisy or foolish ones, 
and leads altogether what would seem to an 
adult to be a thoroughly monotonous life. 
Fixed habits are formed and his moral char- 
acter is carefully guarded. If he cry for 
food before the meal hour, he is allowed to 
cry. It is good for the lungs, involves, in 
the attendant kicking, much exercise, and 
as nobody comes to comfort him, he soon 
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learns that crying cannot hasten his food. 
He is thus taught early to recognize neces- 
sity, law, and that there is logic in the con- 
stitution of things. 

Although to an adult this monotony of 
life would appear to exclude all pleasure and 
interest, it cannot be so with a baby, whose 
senses are very keen. Everything is to him 
intensely novel, and in the routine of his 
day there is plenty of color and excitement. 
His meals, his bath, his dressing and un- 
dressing, everything he sees and hears, must 
be to him strangely fascinating. He needs 
no forced amusement, no stimulants in the 
form of adult antics and grimaces; for in 
the natural course of his uneventful day he 
gets all the highly-colored, fascinating im- 
pressions that his system can safely stand 
and assimilate. If incidents are too tumult- 
uously heaped upon him, he is confused, and 
does not so easily or so early learn the 
meaning of his little world; has not so much 
peace of mind and opportunity to contem- 
plate and reflect. The efforts of adults to 
amuse him are as impertinently noxious to 
the child keenly observing the play of life 
as would be the comments, during the per- 
formance, of a whole orchestra of people to 
a fresh spectator whose soul was wrapped 
up in what was going on on the stage. 

It is the modern type of parent who is 
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responsible for the appearance in society of 
the New Baby; and particularly is the New 
Baby connected, in its origin, with the New 
Woman, become a mother. With the New 
Woman we are all now very familiar. With 
her defects and her qualities she has come 
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to stay, at least for a considerable period of 
time. Perhaps, ultimately, our sense of 
humor will render her unnecessary. We 
may decide that she is economically super- 
fluous, and relegate her to her former more 
simple sphere. But we shall nevertheless 
be forced to admit that she was instru- 
mental, with the help of modern science, in 
developing that excellent thing—the New 
Baby. The New Woman, indeed, is particu- 
larly adapted to her functions as a New 
Mother. In the first place, she has come to 
distrust the virtue of natural instincts. The 
Old Mother thought all her spontaneous feel- 
ings of exuberance toward her offspring 
were holy and therefore gave to them dis- 
tressing manifestations, in the shape of 
undue and obstreperous attentions, which 
were calculated to make the child a nervous 
invalid. The New Mother, on the other 
hand, looks askance at what she naturally 
wishes to do, and, before acting, reasons 
and looks up the modern law on the subject. 
This enables her to be more methodical, 
regular and unyielding in her management 
of the child. 
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Even the defects of the New Woman help 
to make her an important factor in the 
development of the New Baby. She has her 
own work, her own ambitions, all her ideas 
do not center about home and baby. She 
deems it her duty to go beyond the set of 
activities in the discharge of which her 
mother was so complacent. This leads, in- 
deed, too often to a selfish superficiality of 
standpoint. The New Woman comes fre- 
quently to think that her work in literature, 
medicine, law or business is more important 
than her work at home. She is inclined to 
take too quickly the conventional view that 
work which is paid or which has her name 
attached to it is more admirable than the 
artistic forming of the character of her hus- 
band and her children. She is often more 
interested in writing a fugitive essay or 
story than in forming character in her child, 
which is not fugitive, and the effects of 
which, transmitted indefinitely, will never 
pass away. There is danger, therefore, that 
she may neglect the child, may confide the 
care of it too much to nurses and teachers. 
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In her new theories she may seek an excuse 

for selfishness. She may not retain enough 

of the devotion of the Old Mother to stimu- 

late her to apply her new method. So the 

child may fall from Scylla into Charybdis. 
On the other hand, this trivial, callow, 
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ideal of New Womanism has its good side; 
for, in order to pursue her less important 
interests, the New Mother must systematize 
and rationalize her treatment of the baby. 
To gain time for the prosecution of her am- 
bition, she is compelled to be rigid and 
methodical in the management of her child. 
She comes to look upon the Baby, not as an 
instrument of pleasure, but as a serious 
charge. This sometimes, indeed, leads to 
neglect, but even a New Mother has natural 
affection, and more often her keener inter- 
ests merely serve to cut off the harmful 
attentions she would otherwise give the 
child, and to make the system more logical 
and consistent. Playing now with work, she 
no longer plays with her child. 

The American public always demands that 
a place be given to the humorous aspect of 
anything, no matter how serious in its essen- 
tial nature. The other day I expressed my 
New Baby ideas to a man who saw the pos- 
sibilities of a satirical treatment of my 
point of view. I cannot quote his words, 
but his intention I will seek to convey by 
imagining a little article, a caricature, on 
the New Baby. !t would run something like 
this: 

‘‘The New Baby is a solitary creature. It 
lives and sleeps alone. It has a nurse, but 
the nurse never bothers it except to give it 
food and take it out for air. The rest of the 
time it lies in a dark room, in its crib, and 
kicks. In that way, both it and its parents 
may develop their nerves in peace. The 
New Baby is, if possible, to have so much 
nerve that it will be without nerves. It 
remains by itself, to grow, and reflect about 
the meaning of darkness. It does not load 
its brain with superfluous images. Rattles 
and dolls are denied it. They are exciting. 
Grandmothers, with their habits of dawdling, 
tickling and giggling, are excluded from 
its presence. Inquiring visitors are told that 
the Baby is well, that it gained four ounces 
last week, that the nurse is sober and trust- 
worthy, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
seldom indulges the Baby’s baleful demand 
for expression. 

‘‘Sometimes, as a concession to the flesh, 
the mother, father, or some near and dear 
friend, perhaps an uncle, is allowed to take 
the Baby’s hand. This the Baby clutches 
with inordinate joy. It holds on tightly, and 
chuckles with social joy. Its pink face, 
bursting with suppressed nerve strength, 
takes on an expression of infinite desire to 
be coherent. It emits stentorian noises of 
happiness; dimly realizes what the social 
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possibilities of life are. But the Baby’s en- 
thusiasm is its own death, for when the 
Baby is particularly happy the state of its 
nerves is particularly dangerous. At the 
highest point of its expansiveness, there- 
fore, the fingers are torn from the little 
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grasp, the gas is turned out and the visitors 
leave in the midst of a large howl, which 
reverberates piteously about the four walls 
of the dark and lonesome room. 

‘*But the New Baby has made good enough 
use of its long hours of reflection to know 
that yelling cannot affect the situation. It 
tried for several consecutive months, and 
has now given it up. Now it yells only 
when there is hope left, which is while the 
visitors are leaving the room. When they 
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are once gone, and the light is out, the Baby 
stops, as if with the light and the humanity 
the life of the little one had gone out, too. 
It then passes into sleep or into an open- 
eyed condition almost as unsentient as sleep, 
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and the system waits to be aroused for 
another brief period. 

“‘There is naught but the body, says 
physiological psychology, that needs to be 
looked after. The mind and the imagination 
will take care of themselves. And, indeed, 
the New Baby physically is beautifully nour- 
ished. It has the best food obtainable, un- 
limited sleep and repose for mind and body. 
To the ingenuous or the ignorant the rash 
thought might occur to wonder where so 
young a Baby got into such an exhausted 
condition of nerves as to require so much 
quiet, but the thought would merely show 
the thinker unacquainted with the old doc- 
trine of original sin, or the new theory of 
heredity. We inherit the nervous fatigue 
of our parents, and the New Baby is not to 
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be encouraged in social and imaginative 
growth until its inherited weakness of nerves 
are obliterated by large doses of darkness, 
sleep and solitude. 

‘*And, after all, the New Baby is not un- 
happy. Its brief moments of social expan- 
sion are of such vivid delight that they pay 
perhaps for whole hecatombs of mere blasé 
society hours. It uses all it gets with eager- 
ness. There is a possibility that it might 
use more without becoming the hero of an 
Ibsen drama, but it is grateful for what it 
receives. Besides, it will have time to be 
happy later, when the practical troubles of 
life begin to appear. 

‘“‘Think, too, of the great saving the New 
Baby is to our world! It is almost self- 
supporting. It requires, of course, food, 
drink and clothing, but only the minimum of 
attendance, and while it is alone, others 
may work or go about their affairs. It cries 
little, is never unhappy except just when 
the visitors are leaving, and so it does not 
draw upon the nervous strength of its sym- 
pathizing friends. It is not in the way, ina 
word, of the business and pleasure of life, 
and is getting healthy, and does not kick. 
What greater blessing for society could 
there be than the New Baby? By it we have 
arrived at a method of peopling the world 
with the least possible noise and at the least 
possible nervous expenditure.’’ 

This humorist recognizes the facts, but 
his attitute towards them is that of the 
lampoonist. At bottom, he is the Old Man, 
the old type of father, who wants to keep 
things as they are, who believes more in 
nature than in science and sense, who stands 
up for the grandmother, the nurse and the 
whole flock of self-indulgent relatives, and 
thinks that instinct is more right than in- 
tellect. The New Father, on the other hand, 
knows that nature is imperfect and needs to 
be regulated. 

The sad feature of the otherwise beneficent 
appearance of the New Baby in our society 
is the conflict involved between two genera- 
tions. As yet the New Baby is rare among 
us, being up to the present time evolved 
only in the most progressive, enlightened 
families. So that the tragedy inherent in 
two clashing generations is only beginning 
to appear. Turgeneff, in ‘‘Fathers and 
Sons,’’ shows how the ideals of parents and 
children are inevitably antagonistic; and no 
doubt an element of tragedy has in these 
relations always existed. But never before, 
probably, has there been a sharper issue 
between fathers and sons, and mothers and 
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daughters, than will be manifested in the 
immediate future, in this matter of the 
New versus the Old Baby. The Old, of 
course, is bound to give way to the New, 
which, however, will in the conflict be modi- 
fied with something so reasonable that even 
the satirist will be content. And with that 
the last trace of this particular tragedy will 
have passed away. 

Perhaps a few practical suggestions as to 
the manner in which babies may be made 
New will not be unwelcome. The general 
principle has, it is hoped, been explained, 
but for the convenience of those mothers 
who are duly impressed with the utility of 
science and the wisdom of method, a few 
specific directions may be laid down. In the 
following list no attempt at exhaustiveness 
is made. Particular instances and particular 
occasions require modifications of the gen- 
eral method. When once the mother has 
given her good-will to the furtherance of 
the impersonal and unselfish system described 
above, she will find it comparatively easy to 
apply it in detail. Let her avoid extreme 
ness in carrying out her new ideas. There 
is never so radical a convert as a recent 
one. Therefore, let her be moderate, and 
preserve her sense of humor; although in 
most cases the danger will be that the new 
theory will not be so thoroughly understood 
as to prevent her from sliding back into the 
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genial, selfish and pernicious ways of the 
Old Mother. 


hs 


Let the baby remain in solitude as much 
as possible. It is noticeable that when 
alone a baby will exercise more than when 
he has visitors. He will either ery, kick, 
try to talk, investigate himself, contemplate 
nature, and generally develop himself from 
within out. When visitors are with him he 
is more suppressed, does not kick so much, 
nor crow loudly to himself, and does not so 
well bring out his soul, his body and his 
moral independence. 


IT. 


It is better for the baby to be surrounded 
with animals or inanimate objects than with 
people; for then the impulse towards asso- 
ciation comes from him, not from them. 
Nothing is forced upon him in that case, he 
can develop with comparative naturalness. 
It is noticeable that the baby gets greater 
pleasure from his dumb friends than from 
his vociferous relatives who submerge him 
with confusing, irrelevant babble. The in- 
animate or animal world is simple, and con- 
sequently healthily conducive to the growth 
of a young child. Even adults do not com- 
mune with solitude and with nature enough. 
Much society makes nervous and inane. 
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Il. 


To follow out the last rule, do not rock 
the baby, either in your arms or in its cradle; 
and do not move it to and fro in its carriage. 
Let it remain undisturbed, so that it can 
quietly and accurately observe. Now and 
then, to be sure, move the carriage to 
another position, so that the baby can get 
another point of view; but let it rest quietly 
there until it has taken in its surroundings, 
when another change may be made. 

IV. 

Suppress, as has been said in the fore- 
going article, the desire of relations and 
friends to amuse themselves with the baby. 
Do not, of course, be idiotic about this; for 
it is well for the baby sometimes to see 
even a human face and hear a human voice, 
an experience which should be more fre- 
quent as he grows older. 

Vv. 

Feed and bathe the baby with absolute 
regularity. Never let its piteous cry, when 
it is hungry, move you. Never, in order to 
quiet your own nerves or to pursue your 
work or your pleasure, allow the squalling 
infant to be fed before the set hour. In all 
other habits, such as time for sleeping, 
going out in the carriage, etc., observe all 
possible regularity. Get the baby’s body 
very early into working with such mechani- 
cal perfection that its intelligence and 
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imagination will be set free to grow untram- 
meled. Don’t, by irregularity, compel the 
child to put its energy, all through its life, 
into the effort of merely physical adjustment. 
Give it freedom to work out higher things. 


VI. 
Young people are better for the baby 
than old people; for old people are all 
brought up in the wrong school. Therefore, 


avoid grandparents first of all, then old 
uncles, aunts and aged friends of the family. 
VU. 

The nurse should be taught to take no 
pleasure in the baby. The nurse is naturally 
unintelligent and self-indulgent. She should, 
therefore, be taught to be a mere machine 
as far as the baby is concerned; all orders 
and directions emanating from the mother, 
who should discourage the nurse’s tendency 
to say ‘‘the baby wants so and so.’’ Having 
learned herself that the baby’s wants, if 
they interfere with the régime, must be 
neylected, the mother must teach the nurse 
so. After all, what the baby really wants is 
food, sleep and exercise, and needs none of 
the thousand perversities imagined for it by 
nurse, friends and mother of the old type. 


Vl. 


In short, be reasonable, unsentimental 
and unselfish, and care more for the baby’s 
future than for your present comfort or 
amusement. 
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SCORE 
or more 
, | / of men 
[| and youths, 
ull | rough-clad 
| and unshav- 
|| en, booted 

| and spurred 
most of them 
aN in cowboy 
fashion, were 
assembled on 
the platform 
of a Western 
railway sta- 
tion. In the 
center of the 
group a 
large man with red, shaggy face and good- 
natured blue eyes was expounding to the 
others an important matter. 

“*T tell you fellers emphatically,’’ he said, 
slapping his leather leggin vigorously, ‘‘I 
ain’t takin’ no contract to furnish the whole 
county with wives. Yeh better jest import 
a carload an’ be done with it, ’stead 0’ 
scramblin’ over every young woman that 
comes in sight.”’ 

‘‘Look here, Cal Pooly, yeh ought to be 
ashamed, bein’ so narrow-minded and self- 
ish,’’ expostulated a tall, lank man with a 
thin, pale whisker. ‘‘If yeh wuz the right 
kind of a public-spirited citizen ye’d be 
glad to do what yeh can to civilize and 
populate the county. Course we’ll marry 
em, every one of ’em, jest as fast as we 
can.’” 

‘‘Yes, and I’ll bet a horse, Ted Sanders, 
you’ll be over ’fore breakfast to-morrow 
spyin’ round to see what this’n looks like,’’ 
said the big man, with a sparkle in his small 
eyes. ‘‘But doggone my times! Yeh better 
stay away. I swear I’]l git an injunction on 
you fellers, and not let yeh come on the 
place.”’ 

The whistle of the approaching engine 
interrupted this colloquy, and the men scat- 
tered in a line along the platform watching 
with curious faces. Mr. Pooly stood a little 
in the rear inwardly chuckling at a seasona- 
ble joke which he felt was about to be per- 
petrated on the boys. As the train came to 
a stand, puffing and hissing, a single person 
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descended and stood confronting the star- 
ing spectators. Looks of anger, disgust, 
pain, and resentment passed from man to 
man, looks that said plainly and despairingly, 
“Is that her? Do you think thet’s her? 
Good Gawd!’’ 

The person who was being thus unfavora- 
bly received stood for some time looking 
from one observer to another; then her face 
reddened angrily. 

“‘Well, what are you staring at?’’ She 
fired the question point-blank into their 
faces and put them quickly to rout. ‘‘Don’t 
you like my looks? Well, it’s not costing 
you anything to see me, and if you’re not 
pleased you can move on.”’ 

They moved away from her in alarm and 
huddled helplessly on one corner of the plat- 
form, swearing deep oaths of vengeance 
against Pooly, and keeping their eyes fixed 
in a sort of fascination on the stranger. 

“‘Where’s that man Fooly, or Pooly, or 
whatever his name is?’’ asked the appari- 
tion, approaching the group of men. 

Pooly was at that moment behind the 
depot jumping up and down and hugging 
himself in an ecstasy of joy. But at men- 
tion of his name he came forward soberly 
enough to greet the newcomer. 

**Good-mornin’, ma’am,’’ he said, with 
hearty politeness. ‘‘I’m Pooly, and I reckon 
you’re Miss—Miss——"’ 

*‘Miss Virginia Quigley, from Tennessee, 
Giles County, Pulaski Post Office.’’ 

*‘Glad to see yeh, Miss Quigley. Fine 
day.’’ 

“‘T hadn’t noticed anything remarkable 
about the day,’’ she answered curtly. 
‘*Here’smy check. You better get my trunk 
and let us be going. Where do you live?’’ 

“*Yes’m, ten mile out, ma’am, south,”’ 
responded Pooly. ‘‘Wagin’s round behind 
there. Jest climb in, and I’ll have the trunk 
out in a hurry.’”’ 

In the privacy of the baggage room Mr. 
Pooly indulged himself with another brief 
period of jubilation, side shaking and thigh 
slapping. Then pulling the trunk out, he 
heaved it into the wagon. 

‘*Here we are, ma’am. Everything ready? 
All right, off we go.’’ And cracking the 
whip, he set the team of mules going at a 
gallop. 
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As they drove past the saloon many faces 
peered at them, muttering soundless im- 
precations, and many fists were raised in 
indignation. Pooly succeeded in giving the 
men in return a sly, triumphant wink on the 
side of his face that was away from his 
formidable companion. 

‘Who were those ill-mannered fellows ?’’ 
she asked. 

‘“‘Who? Them at the depot? Oh, I don’t 
know; some of the boys, I reckon. They’re 
always there, ‘specially if they think a 
woman’s comin’.”’ 

‘*They didn’t seem to be highly pleased, ’’ 
she said, smiling grimly. 

‘Why, mebbe not,’’ answered Pooly, with 
bluff frankness. ‘‘No, I guess yeh did strike 
’em purty hard.’’ He laughed loudly at the 
recollection. ‘‘Lord! Lord! but I reckon 
yeh did hit ’em hard enough!’ 

She turned to him a face fiery with anger. 
*‘T wasn’t aware, sir, that there was any- 
thing so extraordinary about my looks,’’ she 
said. 

*“No’m, oh, no’m!’’ Mr. Pooly hastened 
to explain. ‘‘Nothin’ so very extraordinary, 
only, yeh see, they wuz lookin’ fer somp’n 
different. 1 told’em I had another governess 
comin’ to-day. You’re the fourth one inside 
of a year. The others didn’t turn out well.’’ 

**Couldn’t give satisfaction ?”’ 

“That wuz jest the trouble—they give 
too much satisfaction. Yeh see, they’s 
about a hundred men in the county, and 
only half of ’em married, and no women 
loose, so whenever one comes the boys jest 
flock after her. An’ these others that I 
brought out from East wuz young and peart 
and good-looking, an’ the boys wouldn’t 
give ’em no peace. They married, every one 
of ’em, ’fore they’d been here a month.’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ ejaculated Miss Quigley in ex- 
treme disgust. 

**Yes’m, that’s what I said,’’ continued 
Pooly. ‘‘I got mighty tired of it, an’ when 
the third one married, I wrote East an’ told 
?em to send on another, but doggone it all, 
not to be sending one that ’ud up an’ marry 
on me inside of a month, but to find one 
that wuz so blamed ugly no self-respectin’ 
white man could stand to look at her.’’ 

**And they sent me!’’ said Miss Quigley, 
with spiteful emphasis on the pronoun. 

**Kggzactly! They sent you,’’ said Pooly, 
looking at her with the admiration that a 
man must always bestow on a perfect type. 
**An’ I guess you'll do. I don’t hardly think 
you’ll be takin’ up with any of the boys 
right away.” 


‘‘Huh! I guess not!’ responded Miss 
Quigley in contempt. ‘‘If I had wanted to 
marry I needn’t have come so far. There 
are plenty of men in Giles County, and bet- 
ter-looking and better-mannered men than 
any I’ve seen here. How many children have 
you?’’ she asked, changing the subject 
abruptly. 

**Four, ma’am, all boys— oldest thirteen 
and youngest five,’’ Mr. Pooly explained. 
“They’re gittin’ purty wild, too —jest like 
young colts that been runnin’ on the range, 
with nobody much to look after ’’em. Wife 
died three year ago, an’ I ben kind 0’ 
bringin’ ’em up by hand since, jest like 
tryin’ to raise a calf on a bottle. But 
they’re gittin’ big enough now to be sassy, 
and need a woman to look after ’em; but it 
seems like I have the hardest luck keepin’ a 
teacher fer’em. Their aunt, my sister, is 
there, but, Lord! what can she do? They 
run right over her. I guess them four 
boys’ll keep yeh interested so yeh won’t 
git lonesome.’’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder,’’ answered Miss 
Quigley, ‘‘if the children are at all like the 
men I’ve seen.”’ 

As the wagon drove up before the ranch 
house and stopped, Miss Quigley sprang 
down without waiting to be assisted. The 
four young Poolys dashed out with wild 
whoops to greet her, but stopped short, 
shocked into speechless silence and stood 
with mouths agape as they saw what man- 
ner of woman she was. The youngest out of 
sheer childish sympathy set up a frantic 
wailing and ran back into the house. Mr. 
Pooly laughed immoderately at the effect 
produced by the prospective governess, and 
called loudly to the weeping youngster: 

‘‘Here, Ben, what’s the matter with yeh? 
Yeh ain’t goin’ to be a baby, air yeh? Come 
along and see the lady; she won’t bite yeh.”’ 

The aggrieved Bennie came sullenly, rub- 
bing his fists deep into his eyes. The woman 
stooped down and in a voice altogether dif- 
erent from the one she had hurled at the 
impertinent gazers at the station, soothed 
the child till his resentment was so far 
modified that he allowed her to lead him 
into the house. The other boys followed at 
a safe distance, whispering to each other: 
**T say, Jim, did yeh see her nose? Did yeh 
see her nose!’’ ‘‘An’ her spectacles, Bob? 
I bet yeh don’t pull her hair and play tricks 
on her like yeh did the other one.”’ 

It became evident before many hours that 
the new governess, whatever might be her 
superficial defects, had an effective way 
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“Well, it’s not costing you anything to see me,’ she fired at them, ‘and if you’re not pleased you can 
move on.’” 


about her. She had had no previous experi- 
ence of the domestic economy of a ranch 
house; but with a few quick, comprehensive 
glances she took in the whole situation. 
Her position was school mistress to the four 
boys, but she took a large view of her func- 
tions. Mrs. Reed, the widowed sister of Mr. 
Pooly, who was the nominal head of the 
household, was a thin, colorless creature, 
who let the boys and the Mexican servants 
do about as they pleased. She was quite 
willing to have some stronger will assume 
the responsibility of management. So the 
new governess, with the approval of every- 
body whose approval was necessary, set to 
work to institute a domestic revolution in 
the household of Pooly 

Before night she came to the inevitable 
issue with the juvenile Poolys. She took 
Jim first, he being the largest. The conflict 
for a few minutes was fierce and noisy; but 


~ when it was finished the wild colt was 


broken; she had only to look at him after 
that to have quick and cheerful obedience. 
The senior Pooly from a safe distance 
watched the conflict, with various dramatic 
gesticulations and inward guffaws expres- 
sive of satisfaction. 

The following day several of the men who 
had witnessed the arrival of Miss Quigley 
rode out to the ranch. Pooly went out to 


the gate to meet them with boisterous good 
will. 

‘Hello, boys! Git down an’ come in,’’ he 
said, then added in a stage whisper, with 
expressive grimaces: ‘*She’s in there, right 
in there! Walk right in an’ see her. She 
noticed yeh yesterday, an’ has been wishin’ 
she might see yeh again.”’ 

**Say, Cal, we want a-know what yeh got 
agin us,’’ said Ted Sanders in a tired, ag- 
grieved voice. ‘*‘We ain’t never done nothin’ 
to yeh, have we? We ain’t killed yer sheep, 
or run off yer cattle, an’ what in thunder 
yeh want a-treat us like this fer. Why, 
man’’—he leaned from his horse and spoke 
in regretful tones—-‘‘the creek down there’s 
already dryin’ up; the’ won’t be a foot o’ 
water in the county inside of a week, and 
the grass is all dyin’. What yeh want to do 
us like this fer? We wouldn’t mind her 
bein’ old and ugly and havin’ a voice like a 
sawmill, but that nose! that nose!’’ 

Pooly leaned on the gate in a convulsion 
of laughter. ‘‘Oh, yes, her nose! her nose! 
Git down, boys, an’ walk right in,’’ he 
urged. ‘‘She’s waitin’ fer yeh. I say it’s 
dog mean of yeh to come an’ take every 
one I get, but I reckon I’ll have to stand it 
fer the good o’ the community. Which 
one’ll go first? You, Ted, you’re the 
smoothest-tongued.’’ 
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The melancholy Mr. Sanders looked at 
Pooly without a smile. ‘‘Don’t, pardner, 
don’t,’’ he said, ‘‘you hurt our feelin’s. 
Don’t make us yer enemies fer life. Box 
her up an’ ship her away to-night; we’ll 
pay the expenses.’’ 

At this moment the subject of their 
lamentations appeared at the door and stood 
frowning at the six cavaliers. They looked 
at each other in alarm, then taking up 
their bridle reins rode away. Pooly followed 
them, calling loudly: 

“Say, boys, don’t rush off like this in the 
heat of the day. Stay an’ take dinner. 
Can’t? Well, come over often, be glad to 
see yeh any time.’’ 

The men called back to him with sundry 
threatening motions, ‘‘Sack it up, Cal.’’ 
“Shave it off.’’ ‘‘Try cold buttermilk,’’ 
and ‘‘Cornbread an’ molasses makes a good 
poultice.”’ 

3efore the rule of Miss Virginia Quigley 
was a month old order and thrift had been 
introduced into the Pooly household. Every 
room and the verandas and yards were tidy. 
The meals were served on time by servants 
who moved deftly and with the precision of 
clockwork. The children went to their les- 
sons without murmuring, and no longer, 
‘ when they were free, made a playhouse of 
every room. The tired Mrs. Reed rejoiced 
with many satisfied sighs, and Mr. Pooly 
thought what he thought, and said nothing. 
Then occurred an affair which might well 
have changed the even course of events. 

Mr. Pooly had for some time suspected 
that some of his herders were stealing his 
sheep, and one evening he discharged four 
of them. The worst one of them was Pedro 
Nunez, an ugly cutthroat greaser, easily 
capable of making trouble. The following 
morning Mr. Pooly posted off to town to find 
men to take the places of those discharged 
About noon while he was gone the Mexican 
servant girl Nana came into the house cry- 
ing violently. 

“Oh! oh!’ she moaned, clasping her 
hands tragically. ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, Nana?’’ asked Miss 
Quigley, sharply. ‘‘What’s hurt you? Speak 
out, now. What is it?’’ 

“Oh, him, Pedro! Him mek trouble!’’ 
wailed the girl many times. And in spite of 
pleading and scolding she was either unable 
or unwilling to say more. 

A little later the boy Jim came running 
in from the lower pens with scared face, 
saying that Pedro and three other Mexicans 
were shooting the sheep. ‘‘An’ they say ‘at 
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they’re comin’ up here an’ set the barns on 
fire an’ scare us and run off, ’cause I heard 
’em,’’ explained the boy in great excite- 
ment. 

Miss Quigley, with the masterly decision 
of a general, took things immediately in 
hand. She put the children with Mrs. Reed 
and the two Mexican women into one room 
and told them to stay there. Then she took 
her stand at the door to await developments. 

Pretty soon the four Mexicans rode up, 
yelling furiously. They dismounted and came 
toward the house, evidently bent on mis- 
chief. Pedro had a Winchester and began 
shooting at the chickens. Fortunately, he 
was half drunk, so that most of his shots 
went wild; but his conduct set Miss Quigley 
wild with anger. She strode out boldly and 
confronted the drunken greasers. 

‘*Here, you hombres, what do you mean? 
What do you mean, I say!’’ she stormed. 
“I'll teach you to come round here scaring 
women and children. Gi’me that gun.’’ 

The Mexicans huddled together like fright- 
ened sheep, not knowing what to do. Pedro 
had raised the gun, pointing it at the irate 
woman. 

**Put down that gun!’’ she cried, in femi- 
nine fury. ‘‘Put it down, I say, quick!’’ 

And as he lowered it she ran up and seiz- 
ing the end of it jerked it from his unresist- 
ing hands. Then menacing them with the 
gun, she scolded and rebuked and threat- 
ened until they were thoroughly cowed. 
They understood little of what she said, but 
the vigor of her speech gave it all the power 
of the most virile masculine profanity. 
They tried to slip away to their horses and 
escape, but she stood before them with the 
gun at ready, and her finger on the trigger. 

*“No, you don’t get away,’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you see that bench yonder?’’ She pointed 
to the front veranda where was a long 
wooden bench. ‘‘Go in there and sit down, 
every one of you. Sabe? I say go and sit 
down on that bench!’’ 

She put the end of the gun against Pedro 
and gave him a push toward the house. 
Meekly as lambs they went in and sat down 
as she commanded. 

‘*Jimmie,’’ she called then to the boy in- 
side, ‘‘saddle your horse and go for your 
pa. Hurry, now, and tell him to bring the 
sheriff. Jail is the place for such outlaws as 
these.’’ And while the boy went as directed 
she sat down to guard her prisoners. 

Mr. Pooly told afterward with a great 
relish the story of Miss Quigley’s victory. 
‘Yeh see, when we got there,’’ he said, 
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‘‘there wuz them four greasers sittin’ hum- 
ble as yeh please on the front porch, and 
her settin’ in a cheer in front of ’em with 
the gun in her hands guardin’ ’em. Her 
nose wuz red and her eyes still poppin’. An’ 
dog my cats if every one 0’ them Mexicans 
wasn’t lollin’ back with their mouths open 
like they wuz tired to death, fer she’d been 
lashin’ ’em with that long tongue o’ hers fer 
three mortal hours, so they wuz damned 
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“ ‘There wuz them four greasers sittin’, 
humble as yeh please, on the front 
porch,’ ”’ 


glad to see the sheriff come, an’ went along 
same as if they wuz goin’ to feed.”’ 

This adventure served to confirm Mr. 
Pooly in a determination that had been 
slowly forcing itself on him for some time. 
The following day, when Miss Quigley had 
finished with the four small Poolys and sent 
them scampering away to play, the lord of 
the manor, coatless, and booted and spurred, 
lumbered into the room set apart for school 
purposes. 

**Good-mornin’,’’ he said in a robust 
voice, for once thinking to take off his hat. 
‘‘How’s the schoolma’am after the fracas? 
Feelin’ peart and healthy, is she?’’ 

Miss Quigley’s unprepossessing features 
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relaxed to a half smile, indicative of seren- 
ity and confidence. Mr. Pooly continued, 
fingering his hat nervously : 

‘‘T want to speak to you on a matter. 
I’ve about decided that I won’t need a 
governess any longer.’’ He planted him- 
self aggressively in front of her with legs 
a-sprawl and looked at her with twinkling 
eyes. Her face reddened quickly. 

“‘Very well, sir,’’? she answered, ‘‘if my 
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work is not satisfactory or my services are 
no longer needed I am quite ready to go.’’ 

“*No, [I’ve decided that the governess 
business is a failure,’’ he went on in a voice 
that might well have disturbed the sheep 
grazing on the distant meadows. ‘‘They’re 
all alike. The best of ’em don’t last more’n 
a month. Now whenI got you, I thought 
mebbe si 

“Thought I was so ugly none of the men 
would look at me, did you?’’ cried Miss 
Quigley, standing up and confronting him 
angrily. ‘‘Thought my nose would scare 
them off. Thought my face would curdle 
their blood, did you?’’ 

Mr. Pooly backed away from her in alarm, 
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his eyes still twinkling mirthfully. ‘‘Somp’n 
like that, ma’am,’’ he replied. ‘‘An’ I can’t 
say ’at the boys have been quite so anxious 
as before. No, somehow they haven’t been 
round much lately. But ’tain’t goin’ to be 
so any longer. Since what yeh done yester- 
day with them greasers the’ ain’t goin’ to 
be no keepin’ the boys away. Looks don’t 
count much with them when a woman’s got 
grit like that.’’ 

‘So you think I 
had better go before 
the harm’s done,’’ 
said Miss Quigley, 
recovering her com- 
posure. ‘‘Very well, 
I can be ready in 
half an hour.”’ 

“Hold on now, 
don’t git huffy,’’ 
admonished Mr. 
Pooly, in tones that 
were intended to be 
mollifying. ‘‘I ain’t 
said nothin’ about 
goin’. I jest say the 
governess business 
has played out, an’ 
we got to try somp’n 
else.”’ He planted 
himself firmly before 
her, and cramming 
his big hat down on 
the back of his head, 
collected his strength 
for a great effort. 
“T say, Virginia,’’ 
he vociferated in 
tones that reverberated through the whole 
house, ‘‘le’s you an’ me git married !”’ 

Miss Quigley collapsed utterly at this 
startling adjuration. ‘‘Hush! don’t talk so 
loud, everybody’!] hear!’’ she cried, shaking 
her hands at him frantically; whereupon 
Mr. Pooly continued in a tragic whisper: 

‘“‘That’s what I mean, jest what I say. | 
don’t look like a fool, do 1? I don’t look 
like a man what ’ud let a good thing slip 
through his fingers without tryin’ to grab 
it? Well, look at me. Here I am a lone man 
with four children to bring up, an’ knowin’ 
no more about it than a rooster does ’bout 
raisin’ a gang o’ chickens. Kids runnin’ 
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“*Thought I was so ugly none of the men would 
did you?’ Sc 
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wild; house goin’ to rack, an’ everything in 
a devil of a fix. Then here you come; look 
things over, take holt an’ go to work. In 
two days the kids is broke, house set to 
rights, and everybody knows what’s what. 
You don’t think I’m goin’ to let a thing 
like that go, do you? Well, I ain’t, an’ 
that’s jest what I’m sayin’ now. I don’t 
need no governess, | need a housekeeper, 
an’ one ’at will be 
permanent, an’ the’ 
won’t be no danger 
o’ some other feller 
comin’ along an’ 
takin’ her away jest 
when she is gittin’ 
useful. Understand? 
Hey? How does it 
strike yeh?’’ 

“*But I’m so ugly, 
you know, that no 
self-respecting white 
man can stand to 
look at me!’’ de- 
clared the lady, her 
eyes flashing again. 

**l know—l know 
*bout that,’’ re- 
A sponded Pooly, turn- 

ing red to the 
edges of his shaggy 
beard. ‘‘An’ I ain’t 
sayin’ yeh would 

= take any prizes in 
a beauty contest. 


But looks ain’t 
cried Miss Quigley. everything by a 
long sight. An’ 


I ain’t such a handsome looker myself. So 
come now, no hard feelin’s; what d’ye say? 
I got to go to town this mornin’, an’ if yeh 
say so, I'll jest put on my coat, an’ while 
we’re down there we’ll git hitched. What 
d’ye say ?’’ 

Miss Quigley said nothing, but her silence 
must have been quite satisfactory, for Mr. 
Pooly blustered noisily out of the room, 
stopping at the door to call back to her: 

‘All right, rush along now an’ primp 
yehself up a little, an’ I’ll have the buggy 
at the front gate in half an hour. An’ say, 
bring my coat along out, will yeh?—so we 
won’t lose no time.’’ 
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RECOIL OF 


THE SPRING 


By JAMES E. DUNNING 


HORNE was getting into his pajamas 

when a knock called him to the door. 

The man that came in did not apologize 
for calling at such an hour, but walked past 
Thorne to the center of the room, drew an 
overcoat off his sturdy shoulders and cast 
himself into a chair the comfort of which he 
evidently appreciated. He was in evening 
clothes, without blemish. 

Thorne was irritated, then amused. 
suspended judg- 
ment, at any 
rate, until the 
caller said: 

‘“‘Mr. Thorne, 
good-morning !’’ 

“*You are hy- 
per-accurate, 
sir,’’ Thorne re- 
torted, ‘‘it is only 
two o’clock—and 
you are in decided 
evening dress.’’ 

**As you will, 
sir, as you will; 
but as I said, 
good - morning. 
May | speak with 
you in quiet and 
in confidence for 


He 


ten minutes?’’ 
The stranger 


grew affably busi- 
ness-like. 

Thorne could 
not escape a 
smile as he said: 

“You came in 
of your own ac- 
cord, my dear sir ; 
suppose you pro- 
ceed likewise 
with your busi- 
ness. My only 
condition is that 
I be allowed to 
enter my bed in 
ten minutes. ’’ 

Good!’ the 
well-dressed in- 


m * ‘Don’t do it, Mr. Thorne,’ 
truder said, 


not left his lips 


‘Tt 





smacking his hands together, ‘‘you are the 
right sort. I wish I had known you years 
ago.’’ 

‘‘Thank you!’’ Thorne spoke so gravely 
that the visitor looked sharply at him as if 
searching for signs of veiled sarcasm. 

‘My name I do not give,’’ he proceeded. 
‘“‘Yours I know, and all about you—or 
enough. I know you for one of the clever- 
est financial editors in New York, with a 
pull in the high 
lines and a good 
grip in the 
streets. I am a 
gentleman who 
lives by the good- 
ness of humanity. 
I subsist hy my 
wits as applied 
to what others 
have acquired, 

’? 


“Téa Ba, 
then,’’? Thorne 
put in, ‘‘a law- 
yer.’”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ witha 
profound bow, ‘‘a 
burglar. ”’ 

“A what!’’ 
Thorne gasped. 
““You misunder- 
stand. I said, ‘a 
lawyer.’ ”’ 

“And I re- 
plied, ‘Yes, a 
burglar.’ We 
thieves draw few 
class distinc- 
tions, you know. 
I am a burglar. 
Five of my 
sistants and my- 
self are prepar- 
ing to enter the 
vault of the Al- 
gonquin Bank in 
Diventer Street, 
through an open- 
ing in the founda- 
tion which we 
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said, and still that grin had 
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have been drilling for six weeks from the 
adjoining store, which we lease. Sixty 
seconds of careful work will pierce the 
last section of steel lining about the vault 
and let us inside. The final operation will 
begin when I say the word. Until then, 
if it should be six months—or a year, we 
shall continue the work of receiving and 
shipping wooden boxes of bricks and stones, 
supposed by the transportation companies to 
be cases of patent medicines. But one thing 
remains. That is why I am here.”’ 

‘But, man,’’ Thorne cried, ‘‘for God’s 
sake what are you here telling me this for? 
Don’t you know that if what you say is true 
I’m the last man in the world you’ll be tell- 
ing it to in safety? If you knew as much as 
you profess about me you would understand 
that some of my best friends are in the 
Algonquin Bank, and that you will no sooner 
be out of my rooms this morning than I 
shall send in a warning which will make 
your five worthy safe-breakers and yourself 
decidedly uncomfortable—if what you say is 
true. Don’t you think, though, that you had 
better leave me to my bed for the rest of 
the night. Suppose you meet me at the 
Star office at one o’clock this afternoon.’’ 

The stranger ignored the suggestion, 
smiling again as he resumed. 

‘‘Mr. Thorne, you have discovered my 
very reason for coming here. My purpose 
is to enter the vault of the Algonquin Bank 
the night after certain large sums of cash, 
aggregating $2,000,000, as I understand, 
are placed there. The deal will be secret, 
and I can learn the exact date only through 
assistance. That you can, and doubtless 
will, give. I am aware how well you know 
MacArdle and Spurnley in the Algonquin. I 
ask you to see them and ascertain for me 
the date of the arrival of this vast temporary 
deposit. I will then complete my attack on 
the vault, which can by no possibility fail. 
You will receive $50,000 in cash for your 
part of the work, with which you will in no 
wise be connected excepting as I suggest. I 
must have accurate information of the 
deposit. This is my one safe way of secur- 
ing it. What do you say?’’ 

Thorne was already measuring the man’s 
well-set figure and longing to have his 
boots. The burglar met his glance with 
_ another, marvelously sharp, then rose quickly 
and threw back his giant shoulders. He 
smiled again over gleaming linen and im- 
maculate black. 

*‘It’s of no use, Mr. Thorne, don’t think 
of it. You’re a good man, but you can’t 
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afford to try me. Besides, I’m armed like a 
battleship, and burglars don’t box when 
they can reach a knife.”’ 

‘‘But I can and do refuse, and you will 
leave this place immediately, sir,’’ said 
Thorne, boiling up and yearning again for 
his boots and a good grip on a chair. ‘‘Leave 
at once, sir, and be sure | shall lose no time 
in notifying the police.”’ 

‘-To be sure, my dear fellow—of course !’’ 
The burglar stretched himself and looked 
about for a bigger chair. As he did so 
Thorne leaped forward. The burglar wheeled 
and his left shot forth. Thorne saw it, 
dropped his shoulders and let it pass over, 
then swung back his own right, with all his 
strength and weight in a mighty upper-cut 
aimed at the other’s jugular. But the 
burglar, in place of dodging, threw himself 
on his tiptoes, and bent forward, catching 
the blow harmlessly with a shoulder and 
springing quickly back to display an exceed- 
ingly ugly knife. 

“‘Don’t do it, Mr. Thorne,’’ he said, and 
still that grin had not left his lips. ‘‘It’s 
sure death. You can’t refuse. You can’t 
warn the police. I make you a fair and 
plain proposition. Lend me your aid for a 
fee of $50,000. If you do it—all’s well. 
If you don’t—why, then, my dear Mr. 
Thorne, I must tell you that you will be 
found so soundly asleep to-morrow at day- 
break that your friends will not hesitate to 
summon an undertaker. Do you catch the 
meaning ?’’ 

**You will murder me like a dog!’’ Thorne 
was all white. 

**On the contrary, you will die as a gen- 
tleman should, inconspicuously and with no 
violence. Come, now, until to-night you 
may think it over. Then I must have my 
answer.”’ 

“*And meanwhile ?”’ 

‘Meanwhile I will remain here to remind 
you of the conditions of the bargain. You 
may retire if you wish. Think it over—your 
friends against your life and a fortune.’’ 

‘‘Against my honor, man!’’ 

‘*As you please, but you can’t deny the 
fortune—$50,000 and no conditions what- 
ever. You will pardon me, but I really must 
not let you move out of my sight until you 
have given me an answer. That will hasten 
your decision, I am sure, and will certainly 
serve me better. You may sleep and eat, 
but I must be your guest meanwhile.’’ 

Thorne felt like a lion in a circus parade 
until it was time for breakfast. He got into 
his clothing stupidly and led the way down 
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to where they might eat in due seclusion. 
While they were finishing an omelet he 
looked over to where his guardian leisurely 
perused a morning newspaper and spoke for 
the first time in hours. 

*‘T am going to the bank as soon as we 
finish breakfast.’’ 

The brows across the table lifted in a sort 
of courteous attention. Thorne went on: 

**T suppose you will accompany me.”’ 

**Thank you, yes.’’ 

**You dare?”’ 

‘To be sure. Dare you challenge me?’’ 

‘‘T may expose you the instant we are 
within the doors of the bank.”’ 

‘*You may do so, but you will not—par- 
don my plainness—but you will not.”’ 

‘*By God——’’ Thorne’s cheeks were 
flaming and his fist came down on the cloth. 
He had something fierce at the end of his 
tongue when his companion raised a depreca- 
tory hand. 

‘*My dear Mr. Thorne,’’ he said, ‘‘again 
pardon my intrusion of self into this well- 
ordered breakfast. But I must hasten to 
correct what | perceive to be an insufficient 
and inadequate comprehension of the very 
interesting circumstances in which you find 
yourself at present. As you know, I am hot 
a man of violence. I do not like force, but 
sometimes I have to use it. On such occa- 
sions I resort to hire and have the work 
done by some menial to whom only the idea 
of remuneration appeals. This now occurs 
to me as I see standing in front of the south 
window yonder a muscular person who un- 
doubtedly passed the night under your win- 
dows awaiting a possible signal from me; 
who has followed us here and will by no 
means lose sight of us, whether we visit the 
bank or the Astor Library. He is committed 
to certain instructions given by me, a part 
of which is a caution that at a certain sign 
from me, or if, after losing sight of him I 
do not report within so many minutes, he is 
to set in motion the machinery of my office. 
For’ instance, should you, my dear Mr. 
Thorne, invite me to go with you to a bank 
this morning and there seek to denounce 
and deliver me, the building might be set 
on fire, the vault might be attacked under 
the cover of the smoke, your own life might 
be forfeited immediately, and I might be 
liberated—if, as I hasten to add—if I should 
give the signal.’’ 

“*My life might be taken by some of your 
ready gang,’’ Thorne snapped, ‘‘but you 
could not escape arrest alive.’’ 

‘‘Wrong again!’’ The burglar laughed 
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aloud for the first time since Thorne had 
known him. ‘‘Wrong again. Let me only 
say, Mr. Thorne, that not a policeman in 
New York, or any police detective, will 
arrest me once I can reach his ear for ten 
seconds, and add that I am now ready to ac- 
company you to the Algonquin Bank.”’ 

The way was painfully short, Thorne 
thought, giving him scant time in which to 
reach some conclusion. What could he not 
do with $50,000. Future assured, estab- 
lished where the way of comfort lay open, 
married and ina home of kis own—some- 
thing of a society man. Thorne’s long pro- 
fessional experience in the Street showed 
him at a glance what $50,000 would do for 
him, with his friends, his well-laid, well- 
guarded, carefully manipulated sphere of 
friends. Friends! There was the trouble. 
The Algonquin president had been his gener- 
ous patron for ten years. He called at his 
house and played golf with a nice girl that 
lived there. The cashier was a personal 
friend. He knew even the clerks. They 
recognized him as a trusted friend of ‘‘the 
old man’’—the only newspaper writer who 
could penetrate the steel grating around the 
president’s room and at any hour between 
ten and three. Then again, it wasn’t alla 
question of money. The gang would murder 
him if he refused to assist them, just as 
they would remove every other obstacle to 
complete escape from detection. 

Thorne had seen criminals in his day and 
enjoyed their confidences, but they had not 
been men of this class. Probably the world 
held only one or two others like this broad- 
shouldered, self-appointed guardian of his, 
and robbers of that type didn’t allow senti- 
mental considerations to interfere with their 
professional ambitions. After all, it was 
interesting to be associated with so great a 
burglar. It wasn’t a question of the bank’s 
funds against the robbers, but of his life 
against the fate which sent the gang to him 
for a cat’s-paw. Query: Could he afford— 
could he—could he afford, Bartholomew 
Thorne, aged thirty-four, could he afford to 
let-—— 

The bank’s doors stared at them and they 
walked in. Thorne looked at his companion. 
Not a trace of anything but polite interest 
was on the man’s features. Thorne, won- 
dering in a dazed way what he should do, 
was brought to his senses by a youthful 
messenger who had presumed to take his 
name in and who came back with the word 
that the. president wanted to see Mr. Thorne 
at once, and would he bring his »ond-looking 
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friend in? Still in his trance, Thorne pushed 
through the door and in another instant 
stood before the president, his friend. The 
father of the nice girl looked the burglar 
over with business-like detail as he put 
them both in chairs. 

‘‘Well, my boy,’’ the old man’s eyes were 
shining, and Thorne saw there was no deny- 
ing his confidence, ‘‘well, my boy, what 
is it to-day? Do you know, I wouldn’t have 
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in those most merciless hands. It was like 
suicide. Thorne caught the glisten of the 
president’s eyes again and, suddenly getting 
up, put his back against the door and said: 

‘Mr. Throckmorton, I came here to-day 
to ask when the Algonquin Bank would 
receive that big government deposit—— 
Don’t stare, please. That’s what I came 
here for. What I now say is that I don’t 
want you to answer that question, but press 





* ‘Guess he's 
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let—see that pile of letters—-I wouldn’t 
have let anybody but you in here for all 
there is in that pile. But I can’t refuse you 
anything, lad ”?> One hand went over 
Thorne’s knees. ‘‘What’s up, and say it 
quickly.’’ 

Thorne’s eyes were glassing and his tongue 
seemed thick. Beside him the burglar sat 
as imperturbable as ever, studying the ceil- 
ing critically, and Thorne knew his life was 


¥ he said “e 


your police call instantly. This man is a 
dangerous burglar. He plans to rob the bank 
and tried to make me a party to the crime. 
Now we’ve got him here, and if we work 
quickly we can prevent him signaling his 
confederates, as he surely will do. 
your button at once, sir, and I’ll keep this 
scoundrel busy until help comes. Ring, ring, 
sir, ring —now you villain fi 

But Mr. Throckmorton only smiled, and 
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the burglar laughed aloud. Thorne stared 
at them like an owl at the sun. He could 
not understand. The burglar laughed some 
more. ‘‘Guess he’s all right, Mr. Throck- 
morton,’’ he said. 

Thorne reeled to a chair. The president 
spoke: 

“‘Thorne, it was a test. I wanted to try 
you, and my friend, the junior member of 
the Plympton Detective Bureau, offered to 


business representative and accept a stipend 
of $10,000 annually for the present. You’re 
the kind I want. I’ve proved you honest. 
Can’t trust these young fellows nowadays, 
but come—what do you say?”’ 

The president was smiling confidently. 
The ex-burglar turned the leaves of a note- 
book. 

Thorne reeled again, then caught himself. 
He had his gloves in his right hand. 


assist me. I want a confidential clerk who ‘“‘What do I say?’’? he whispered—his 
can shoulder my business I’m getting old, voice was gone. ‘‘I say nothing, sir, but 
and the girls want me at home more. I’m _ there’s that for your offer.’’ And, striking 
satisfied that you’re safe, and I hereby ask the president in the face with his gloves, he 
you to come around and live with us, be my walked out of the Algonquin Bank. 


MEMORIES 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Out of the Night we came, and we shall go 
Back to our Night, that is the most we know. 
Sut clinging to us are thin mystic things, 
Vague dreams and visions, dim rememberings, 
And whispers low, that tells us we have known 
Strange vanished glories and some beauty flown. 
Some hand has fettered well each pilgrim heart, 
And seldom does Life’s captive force apart 

The ancient chain, and stand his moment free. 
Yet, some night-wind blown off the surging sea, 
The wings of music beating on its bars, 

Some glimpse of twilight’s first great stars, 
The April thrush that pipes across tle cold, 
The solemn fields with autumn suniignt gold, 
And that sad pleasure that is known as Love: 
These whisper of the things we know not of, 


Vaguely do these at some rare moment speak 


Of those old glories that we madly seek, 
Ere on our dream the doors of Being close 


And, while we look, the golden moment goes! 
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¢¢-T°HERE is such an interesting inside to 

everything,’’ says the little girl who 

breaks open her doll to discover the 
cause of eyes that go to sleep. Weare past 
the age of dolls, but still we like to see cer- 
tain ‘‘wheels go ’wound,’’ and so I was in- 
terested when a porter began to talk to me 
on a journey across the continent. 

Nowhere so much as in traveling do we 
take unquestioningly the gifts the gods 
provide. We step into a car, say an ex- 
cited, sharp good-by, then sink into the em- 
brace of a padded seat, and there respon- 
sibility slips away. Delicious it is to cut the 
cable—which is usually composed of count- 
less chafing wires—and to feel that for a 
while you are free 
as a bird in air, lux- 
urious as a fairy 
tale monarch with 
minions to serve. 
You read a frivolous 
book, if you choose, 
or there is a flying 
panorama framed by 
mahogany, but, best 
of all, there is a 
lazy reverie. Things 
undone may float to 
the top of thought’s 
quiet mill-pond, but 
they have lost their 
poignancy, for they 
cannot be done now. 
You are far from 
duty’s grasp; and 
things to do lie 
hazy in the future. 
This is essentially a 
time of rest. 

But there is in 
time an undefined 
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done unnoticed many times before. Nowa 
study in black and white blows through the 
car breathing the legend, ‘‘Dinner is now 
ready in the dining-car.’’ And forthwith 
you prepare yourself, and saunter— bumping 
occasionally—into a grotto of white linen 
spangled with silver and crystal. 

Without may be the sordid, greasy atmos- 
phere of a manufacturing district, or a view 
of prairie farms dotted with squalid huts, 
the people at the stations showing privation 
extreme; but within are such luxuries that 
the outsiders edge with hungry curiosity 
near the windows. 

Of course these things do not come with- 
out thought. ‘‘Table appear,’’ could be said 
by the favored 
heroes in Grimms’ 
fairy tales when 
hunger pinched or 
hospitality desired, 
and no one knew the 
source. Now when 
the meals are 
spread before us in 
the squalor or in 
the desert, we know 
the cause is—who? 
Primarily, a number 
of clerks high up in 
a big city building, 
sitting at desks in 
long rows, working 
with the clerk’s 
guiding star, the 
green-shaded elec- 
triclamp. These men 
know journeys only 
through the lan- 
guage of the cars, 
J and never have a 

/ chance to see the 
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lack in all this bliss. new sleeper or the 
The car door opens, drawing-room car 
. “He it is who welcomes you like a modest host as you : 
and bangs as it has sway into your car for dinner.” that cost thi rty 
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thousand dollars, or even the old ‘‘diner,’’ 
that is condemned to the district southwest 
of Chicago. These things are only words to 
them in the office, yet there the levers are 
pulled which regulate the use, the repair 
and equipment of cars. These clerks may 
never see the things about which they are 
constantly writing in big books, but they 
are the arbiters of the travelers’ fate. 

More intimately and picturesquely con- 
nected with the work of providing for pas- 
sengers’ comfort are they that man the car. 
No house can run itself is a stock rebuke 
with which the head of a model home flagel- 
lates her more careless sister. The dining- 
car comes under the same rule—it must 
have a housekeeper. | never thought of this 
until the loquacious porter told me, but 
since then I’ve watched with much interest 
this person of affairs. He it is who wel- 
comes you like a modest host as you sway 
into the car for dinner, who selects with 
rare discretion the table you shall occupy. 

I have frequently been grateful for this 
man’s tact in this little matter of seating. 
He seems always to remember that ladies 
like to face forward; that they prefer to be 
alone; that if they must be placed at table 
with a man, they prefer one who is finishing 
his black coffee rather than beginning his 
soup. Nevertheless, I shall always feel 
grateful to one who, through mischief or 
stupidity, placed me alone at a tiny table 
opposite the type of blonde butterfly known 
as a London gaiety girl. It was a most in- 
structive experience, and did much to den 
my New England view. As she sat before 
me, the sparkle of the water in the glasses 
seemed to change to the glow of the foot- 
lights and reflected in her cherubic, piquant 
face. 

Her conversation—to my infinite delight, 
she was voluble —was full of nuggets of in- 
formation and packed with stage idiom, 
besides which, she seemed in some humor- 
ous sort of trouble about a young man hav- 
ing refused at parting to surrender the key 
of her trunk, whereby she had been delayed, 
and was now hastening to join the troupe 
that had preceded her to Chicago. I have 
never been able to decide whether her frank- 
uess was the highest artistic expression of 
guile or the infantile prattle of the ingenue 

-but she was certainly most engaging. Yet 
I don’t remember feeling any regret that 
after our merry meal she went forward on 
the train and I to the rear, for her appear- 
ance was at least bizarre. 

“‘Does your dinner please you?’ is a 


question murmured in your ear with the 
solicitude only equalled by that of an anxious 
mother. The housekeeper of the car asks 
it, as he looks critically at your entrée, or 
at the supply of ice around your wine bottle, 
and he skilfully genveys the idea that of all 





“Her appearance was at least bizarre.” 


the crowd about you you are the one he is 
most anxious to see well pleased and well 
nourished. If you confess satisfaction your 
reward is in the expression of his anxious 


face, which immediately relaxes into happy ~ 


content. If you complain-——but you never 
have the hardihood to do that in the light 
of so much courtesy. 

But I find I am not beginning at the be- 
ginning. Dining-car life on a journey is like 
a crack regiment on dress parade; in the 
car yards it is like that same regiment in 
camp—barring the drills. Or, it is like a 
house on the occasion of a dinner party to 
which guests are bid and for which the 
house is in preparation. 

After a train has emptied its passengers 
at a terminal station, a grimy affair known 
as a yard engine draws it away to the sooty 
section called the yards. We have all seen 
them, and have closed our eyes to them 
when approaching a large city, for they 
are unbeautiful and uninteresting. But the 
yards are where the greater part of a train’s 
housekeeping is done. The sleepers, ‘‘diners’’ 
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and day coaches come here after each jour- 
ney and lie quietly on side tracks, with no 
worry about schedules or attentions from 
locomotives. 

Then they are stripped of all moveable 
textiles, preparatory to such a houseclean 
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“The only shabby worker ever seen around cars 
are women.” 


ing as a stationary house never gets. The 
carpet which makes a soft resting-place for 
idle feet or for a lady’s dainty skirts, is not 
the permanent thing it looks, for when the 
cleaning men come in they unbutton it 
from around the legs of chairs, and take 
up the length whose surface has been so 
assiduously brushed by a patient porter every 
time the conductor’s punch dropped card- 
board snowflakes. After beating, the car- 
pet is laid on racks, where hot air further 
cleanses it. 

How many times has the fastidious trav- 
eler shuddered to see the porter, after a 
night’s run, shut away in the upper berth 
the mattresses and blankets still warm with 
the heat of the recent occupant. There is 
no contact with fresh breeze, no disinfect- 
ing influence of sunlight, but the warm, 
dark-colored bedding is shut up air-tight. 
To await the next passenger’s use, is the 
disturbing thought of the uninitiated. But, 
indeed, the train’s housekeeper would per- 
mit no such unsanitary practice. In the car 
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yards the berths are emptied, and blankets 
are beaten and brushed and treated to blasts 
of hot air. Pillows and blankets are treated 
the same, and also the long night curtains; 
so let the traveler’s mind be reassured, the 
beds are clean and wholesomely sweet. The 
linen, of course, is fresh, but until I saw 
the processes of cleaning in the yards, | 
must confess that the dark blankets and 
darker mattress made me shrink with dread 
lest I touch them, when preparing for a 
night on the train. 

After all portable textiles are removed, 
the cleaning of the car itself begins, and 
part of this is done with a contrivance that 
shames all brooms and whisks. It is ob- 
viously a long hose with a wide, flat nozzle 
on one end. But its effectiveness is depend- 
ent on a stream of compressed air which 
whistles out with tremendous force, a pres- 
sure of eighty pounds—-if I remember right. 
This invisible stream is turned on and off 
with a stop-cock, and is passed over every 
inch of the covered chairs and seats. It 
burrows relentlessly into the fastnesses of 
the tightest corners or the pile of the clos- 
est velvet, and before the man who uses it 
arises a cloud of dust like a sandstorm, 
which is hustled out of the further door. It 
is a pity such a machine cannot be found in 
the house furnishers’ shops for domestic 
use. The other end is an iron pipe under- 
ground, and leads to an air-compressing en- 
gine in the repair shop. 

There seems to be some prejudice against 
woman labor in the car housekeeper’s mind, 
for the only work he gives women to do is 
the scrubbing which follows after the dust 
blower. Whether this is from motives of 
chivalry, based on the severity of the work, 
or because of the inefficiency of the labor, 
is not told, but certain it is that the only 
shabby worker ever seen around cars are 
women—the men all seeming intelligent 
and smartly uniformed, whether in blue 
cloth or in plaid jumper. 

The car seems like a skeleton when 
stripped of its dressing, a hard, uncom- 
promising thing of utility, with luxury far 
in the background. A car in the station is 
a temple guarded by a man of stately mien, 
whose very shoulders say, ‘‘I am not here to 
answer questions. Show me your passports 
or you cannot enter.’’ Beside him is his 
dark attendant, who reflects the dignity of 
his superior in his attitude to the world. 

But in the car yard these men have no 
place; the car beams a welcome by its very 
emptiness, and like a child in a half-built 
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house during workmen’s nooning, you can 
joyously take liberties without tickets. A 
scrub-woman is at work, a window-cleaner, 
or a carpet-man, and a lounging negro is 
carelessly looking on as a spectator, fas- 
cinated, as all idle men are, by the activities 
of the laborer. This negro expresses the 
African taste in dandyism or he is shabby 
and dull as to clothing, but in either case 
he is nobody’s slave. He is the porter off 
duty. This is his hour of superiority. 

He has fetched, carried and served for 
all, for the conductor as well as the passen- 
gers; has turned off the heat and opened 
the ventilators for the full-blooded passen- 
ger, and has shot the mercury in his ther- 
mometer up to eighty degrees for the chilly, 
self-centered invalid; he has kept a baby’s 
milk bottle in the ice water tank for the 
anxious mother, and has faced the conse- 
quently indignant passengers with placating 
assurances; he has supplied tables to the 
ladies who carry luncheon in preference to 
using the dining-car, and has patiently 
swept up infinitesimal crumbs bestrewn by 
the economical who fast ona bag of soda 
crackers. He has even been forced to make 
up a bed for a ten-hour passenger on a day- 
time run, thus spoiling the appearance of 
the car, to say nothing of the extra labor. 
All these things, and more, has he done 
with more or less fortitude and varying tips 
—but now he is at ease and his minions 
serve him. These people 
at work in the car, and 
all over the yard, in fact, 
are but preparing things 
for him. No wonder he 
feels lordly. 

Not content with mere 
cleaning, thorough as the 
process is, at the end of 
every few trips, disinfect- 
ants are used, and always 
in case the conductor re- 
ports a case of phthisis or 
what are known as con- 
tagious diseases. Vandal- 
ism is evidenced some- 
times, and persons unac- 
customed to luxuries 
abuse those which are of- 
fered in sleeping-cars. If 
the injury is severe, the 
cabinet-maker or the up- 
holsterer is called in, and 
the defaced wood or torn 
tapestry is cleverly re- 
placed with new. 
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“He is the porter off duty.’ This is his 
hour of superiority.” 


The young men who sit at their desks in 
the high office building under the light of 
the green lamps arrange the destiny of the 
freshly cleaned cars, and send word which 
are to be used. Train number 77, leaving 
for the West at 6 p. m., requires the serv- 
ices of the sleeping-car Peoria, and forth- 
with the men in the yards dress the Peoria 
as a bride for her wedding. The carpets, as 
fresh as new, are put down. Blankets, 
mattresses and pillows, sweet with fresh 
air, are packed away, draperies are hung, 
tanks are filled with water and with gas, ice 
is brought in, the porter puts on dark blue 
and brass, and the car is just as we see it 
when we are travelers and not curious pryers 
looking for the inside of things. 

Every housekeeper knows that bedrooms 
and drawing-rooms are the simplest part of 
the house to care for, that the most labori- 
ous and important part has to do with what 
we choose to call the table, as though that 
were all there is of it. It is, indeed, all that 
the temporary dweller in trains knows, but 
the train’s housekeeper sees another side, 
and knows that the ‘‘diner’’ is the real 
beehive of his sectional house, and that the 
kitchen is the most important end of that. 

Two or three hours before the ‘‘diner’’ 
starts on its commissary trip its attendants 
are present, but you would not know the 
place for the luxurious, snug little restau- 
rant which you seek when whirling through 
the country. It looks 
no more comfortable than 
picnic grounds; the tables 
are bare, and the chairs 
—-I never noticed before 
how cheap a quality was 
devoted to this use. It 
would not be surprising 
to see a sign displayed of 
‘*Regular Dinner Twenty- 
five Cents.’’ The negroes 
pottering about in indif- 
ferent clothing give a 
still more careless look 
to the place, and it is 
easy to fancy this must 
be an emigrant car. 

But it is only the transi- 
tion stage between scrub- 
bing and dressing. All 
sorts of things, both good 
to eat and good to look 
upon, are arriving from 
the commissary depart- 
ment storehouse or from 
contractors. The florist 
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comes with ferns and roses, which are placed 
in the racks beside each table, and at once 
the place begins to smile. The bare boards 
of the stationary tables are covered with 
felt, with the whitest of cloths, with smaller 
ones to be drawn off if a spot falls, and sil- 
ver and glass is brought from the pantry 
with which to deco- 
rate these banks of 
snow. 

The kitchen—ah, 
that is a place to 
inake housekeepers 
wonder. The ideal 
kitchen of the old- 
fashioned house- 
keeper is both wide 
and long, the larger 
the better. Perhaps 
the car kitchen can 
give us new ideas 
on the advantage of 
having things at 
hand, so that the 
table is not a day's 
walk from the range, 
and the refrigerator 
is not far from 
either. The actual 
standing room in the 
sar kitchen consists 
of an aisle only wide 
enough for two men 
to pass each other, 
and about fifteen 
feet long. On one 
side is an unbroken 
row of ranges, the very best sort invented, 
for when men do women’s work they are not 
content with makeshift tools. On the other 
side is a steam table for keeping things 
hot, other tables and some of the refriger- 
ators—for there are many. Hot water and 
cold is held in cylinders which lie along the 
ceiling and look like the projectiles used on 
torpedo boats. 

One refrigerator is devoted exclusively to 
fish, which lies shining on blocks of clear 
ice as tempting as in any fish market. Until 
I had actually seen this refrigerator, it had 
been my practice to refuse fish in traveling, 
feeling there was some mystery about its 
preservation, but now—indeed no such 
thought occurs. And so it is with every- 
thing. I had fancied the whole menu cooked 
at once in enormous quantities, like a sol- 
dier’s mess at camp, and my fastidious car 
appetite had revolted and faded away during 
the first course. But now I eat with relish, 
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“The economical who fasts on a bag of soda 
biscuits.” 
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knowing the condition of the source of sup- 
ply. 

Another refrigerator is entirely for meats 
and game, another for fruit, and even bread 
and cake are kept in a refrigerator that 
they may retain their moisture. Outside the 
kitchen there is a sacred ice-box under lock 
and key, and no 
man may put his 
hand therein except 
the steward or 
housekeeper of the 
dining-car. There 
twenty-five kinds of 
wine are kept, and 
there will be shown 
to you, with a man- 
ner awed but proud, 
the royal family of 
champagne with 
cool, gold-crowned 
heads sitting on an 
icy throne. 

But to go back to 
the kitchen, that 
apartment is oc- 
cupied with three 
men all in white, 
with perhaps a blue 
cordon for tradi- 
tion’s sake, who 
serve deftly and 
capably the hiveful 
of waiters that 
swarm at the open 
square at the inner 
end of the kitchen. 
It is a wise provision that prevents closer 
contact, for cooks are apt to be ‘‘red hot’’ 
at the crucial hour of dinner serving, and 
besides, the car kitchen can contain no more 
men than the three cooks who broil, roast, 
stew and fry the numberless fancies of the 
patron’s palate. These men work hard. The 
head cook, whose salary is about seventy 
dollars per month, stands farthest from the 
window where the waiters clamor, and is a 
bit more serious. The middle cook, on a 
forty-five dollar salary, is lively or submis- 
sive, according to the man he addresses; 
and the end cook finds time to chaff the 
owners of the dark faces who call orders, 
and sometimes he sings as happily as a con- 
ceited boy who fancies his future on the 
operatic stage. 

These three men make the white-capped 
trio we see peering out of the windows of 
the dining-car as it slips into the station. 
All the other employees of the train come 
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into contact with passengers, and have in- 
teresting experiences, but these are confined 
in the galley, and are eager for the scant 
glimpses at the station. Sometimes the car 
has a little balcony at the end where they 
can escape the heat of their quarters, a 
needed relief in summer time. 

The waiters have a pantry adjoining the 
kitchen, and opening into it only by the 
little square window with a counter on 
either side. When your order is given and 
the waiter disappears, this is where he has 
gone. Here are kept supplies of dishes and 
silver, and here it is the waiter makes up 
the dishes of cakes, fruit and cheese you 
call for with which to tie up the ends of 
your appetite. 

Before the dining-car is drawn away from 
the car yards, the special housekeeper who 
has it in charge must see that every sort of 
supply is on hand, and in sufficient, but not 
too lavish, quantity. Sometimes there are 
ninety persons to feed, sometimes one-third 
that number, but the probable number on 
the various runs is known. In long journeys 
there are commissary stations along the way 
where the car may be restocked, but this is 
seldom necessary except with such perisha- 
bles as cream and milk. Have you ever 
heard a porter agitating that subject with 
station employees at Buffalo or elsewhere? 
That means the emergency has arisen in the 
dining-car. Such things might easily hap- 
pen in a larder where demands are irregular 
and markets scores of miles away. It is a 
wonder they do not happen oftener, when 
we reflect that economy in perishable things 
is exacted from the steward housekeeper. 

Just before he sends his black commissary 
to announce dinner to the hungering passen- 
gers every man slips on jacket and apron of 
whitest linen, and by this little act of cos- 
tuming is converted at once from the nonde- 
script man of the streets into the most 
spruce of servitors. Then, with everything 
ready in the kitchen, and with his flock of 
assistants about him, the housekeeper of 
the dining-car awaits the coming of his 
guests. And in they come, thoughtless 
blessing takers, with never a reflection on 
the hours of preparation by the army of 
men that it has taken to give them the de- 
gree of comfort which is purchasable for a 
dollar bill. 

There is another and more modest house- 


keeper in the car world, and the same rule 
that makes modest housekeepers work hard- 
est, applies to him. He is the porter on the 
buffet car. His culinary department would 
delight a little girl with a toy house or any 
one else that likes things in miniature. He 
growls a bit sometimes about his multipli- 
city of duties, and with reason, for he cares 
for the passengers just as other porters do, 
and has to feed them, besides. But a fas- 
tidious public has two things against him— 
he is very long in filling an order, and his 
bill of fare has no higher nor more varied 
flight of imagination than chicken marengo 
or braized beef, with macedoine of vegeta- 
bles, both highly distasteful to most palates, 
especially when accompanied by the unsatis- 
factory coffee. He does his duty bravely, 
however, and if not too nervous with a rush 
of business, will let you peep into his tiny 
den, although it is hardly large enough for 
two persons at once. He has donned a 
waiter’s jacket and apron over his brass- 
buttoned blue, to live up to the part of com- 
missaire. He has fluttered his menu card at 
the passengers, and has an order for braized 
beef and coffee, with stewed pears for a 
sweet. The beef is in a small can, just one 
portion, and this he puts in the heating 
compartment of a complete and smallest 
of fire-holding devices, all plated with nickel 
and as pretty as a toy. The coffee comes 
from a tin pill box, which holds just a 
tablespoonful ground, and the hot water 
from another part of the nickel stove. The 
can-opener liberates the pears from their 
metal confines, and the tiny icebox liberates 
cream for the coffee, a little pat of butter 
and some bread. Then the cook turns waiter, 
and serves the meal. After all is over, he 
has to be a close accountant or lose a part 
of his salary through fines, for the company 
knows to a crumb what supplies he carries, 
and demands therefor an adequate return in 
coin. No, his lot is not exactly a happy one. 

And then there is another kind of house- 
keeping at a mile a minute, that delectable, 
easy sort, where the cook caters to your 
palate alone, and the waiter serves you like 
a valet—housekeeping in a private car, a 
car which is coupled to any train you like 
and trails you luxuriously all over this fas- 
cinating country-—but if you have one you 
know how the housekeeping is done, and if 
you have one not, you do not need to know 
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T was very dark outside. Once in a while 
rain came with a sudden dash against the 
car window near which sat the Reverend 

Gabriel Hopkins. He stared at the moist 
pane from time to time, but nothing of the 
landscape was visible. Reflections of the 
lamps and a shadowy image of himself were 
all he could see. Once, by shielding both 
eyes with his hands and pressing his face to 
the glass, he made out that trees and bushes 
grew close up to the track, but beyond the 
little space dimly shown by the train lights 
the darkness rose up like a wall. If he 
could have seen the country through which 
the train was passing he would not have 
been charmed by its beauty. It was a great, 
flat region, sodden with the spring rains, 
covered thickly with trees and_ bushes. 
There were rotting heaps of logs and brush- 
wood; stagnant pools of water, toadstools, 
decaying stumps, poison vines, croaking 
frogs and whining mosquitoes, lonely sta- 
tions where stacks of the timber product of 
the region awaited shipment; abandoned 
sawmill sites where groups ci empty, un- 
painted houses were rotting upon their 
foundations; old, disused tramways extend- 
ing out into the weed-grown forest. 

Not an inspiring land, and therefore it 
was no misfortune that the Reverend Gabriel 
Hopkins was constrained to quit trying to 
see it and to give his mind rather to the 
consideration of the trial sermon he was to 
preach at Ashland on the morrow. He had 
chosen a good text surely, as good a text as 
one could desire for a trial sermon, ‘‘Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days.’’ He had written it 
all out, committing the most striking and 
beautiful passages to memory (it was to be 
an extemporaneous effort); but now he 
thought it would be a good investment of 
his leisure time to go over the illustrations, 
one by one, lest at the moment of delivery 
he should forget some one of the many won- 
derful ways in which the beloved hearers’ 
bread might be found again after being 
committed to the waters. He was glad to 
find that his memory retained every point 
and that each point fell into its proper place 
with delightful precision. A pleasant thing 
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this, a thing to soothe one into a doze so 
that the stopping of the train at Mott’s 
Siding would hardly be noted. But as the 
train moved again the door at the forward 
end of the coach swung wide open, letting 
in the cold, damp air. This caused Hopkins 
to open his eyes and take cognizance of the 
fact that something was wrong. 

The negro porter entered the car, walking 
backward; the conductor entered also, walk- 
ing backward. The porter was holding his 
arms outstretched at right angles with his 
body. The conductor was holding his arms 
straight up as if inviting some invisible con- 
gregation to arise and be dismissed. Some 
one was outside, in truth, but, alas! not to 
be dismissed by any verbal formula of that 
poor conductor. A terrible some one, when 
he appeared; a vision of the night to make 
all one’s bones to shake; whose advent 
called forth shrieks from some of the female 
passengers and filled the others, male and 
female, with silent dismay. His face was 
concealed in a pillowcase drawn over his 
head and tied about his neck. There were 
eyeholes through which he was, in all proba- 
bility, glaring fiercely at the people before 
him. The only other detail of his toilet 
which anybody took the trouble to observe 
was a large slouch hat, which had _ been 
white, perhaps, when it was newer. In one 
hand this sinister intruder held a large, 
heavy revolver. The Reverend Gabriel Hop- 
kins, who in unregenerate days had given 
some attention to firearms, decided that 
this weapon was what is called a ‘‘forty- 
five.”’ 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ the stranger 
said, ‘‘please set still. I don’t want to hurt 
any one ’nless they make some kinder bad 
break; but I’m out Keep that hand 
out, nigger, so’s I kin see whar it’s at. 
Stand still, you two, till I tell you to move. 
I’m out for the stuff and ain’t takin’ no 
chances. The gentlemen’!] please keep their 
hands out’n their pockets tell | come. Do 
as | tell you, if you don’t want trouble.”’ 

The sentence which concluded this speech 
impressed the hearers as the utterance of a 
sincere man. The stranger resumed: 

‘*The son of a downtrodden race what acts 
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as porter for this here train will now please 
walk backwards, quietly, to ther side of the 
fust row of seats. That'll do. Now, my 
friend the conductor will also advance back- 
wards tell he comes up agin the nigger. 
The nigger keeps his hands out horizontal, 
’cause I can’t see ’em over t’other gentle- 
man’s head if held up perpendicular. The 
drummer on the fifth seat back, on the right, 
will please quit fumblin’ with his valise; 
also, he will put both hands up on the back 
of the seat in 
front of him. 
Quick! that’ll 
do.’’ 

(This was the 
traveling man 
who came so 
near shooting 
the ruffian. His 
revolver was in 
the valise. ) 

The stranger 
then robbed the 
people on the 
front row of 
seats, beginning 
with the man at 
the window on 
the right, end- 
ing with the 
man at the win- 
dow on the left. 
The occupants 
of these seats 
were all men. 
He made them 
stand up while 
he searched 
them for weap- 
ons, yet he did 
not become so 
absorbed with 
his task as to 
fail to keep 
watch on the 
movements of trainmen and_ passengers. 

‘‘Back up some more,’’ he said to the 
trainmen when he had finished with the first 
row. ‘‘I ain’t no railroad man myself, or I’d 
give ye the right signal fur backin’ up; but 
this here gun’s all the sign what I know 
and she’s loaded. You shore don’t want to 
forget she’s loaded.’’ 

At the next row he robbed two men on 
the right-hand side of the aisle; the two 
chairs on the left were occupied, one by an 
old lady, the other by her valise. 

**You needn’t jab that thing at me,”’ said 





“The negro porter entered the car, walking backward; the 
conductor entered also, walking backward.” 


the old lady. ‘‘I ain’t got nothin’ fur ye. 
What little I’ve got I’ve worked fur. You 
can’t skeer me with yer old pillowslip and 
yer old pistol. Go on now and rob somebody 
what’s afeard of ye.’’ 

**T overlook them insultin’ remarks, ma’m, 
on account of your age. If you didn’t look 
so much like my poor old great-grandmother 
at home, your insult would cost you dear. 
But on the financial question I ain’t showin’ 
no favors. You can jist gimme up that little 
pocketbook what 
you got stowed 
away som’ers, 
or I'll pitch 
this here valise 
through the 
winder, takin’ 
chances on find- 
in’ it later on.’’ 

Before the 
poor old woman 
could prevent 
him he had 
snatched the 
bag and he 
seemed about to 
carry his threat 
into instant ex- 
ecution. 

‘‘Well, well, 
you ornery 
thing, take it! I 
ain’t but fifty 
years old, 
nuther, and I 
don’t look it. 
Great-grand- 
mother nuthin’! 
I reckon lyin’ 
and robbin’ yoes 
hand in hand!’’ 

“You all kin 
back up again,’’ 
said the robber, 
as he dropped 
the old lady’s purse into the pocket of his 
coat. 

And so, with perfect coolness, without 
undue haste, with a careful eye to minor 
detail, he robbed the passengers, one by 
one, until he came to the Reverend Gabriel 
Hopkins, who sat well back toward the rear 
end of the coach. 

In the right-hand pocket of his waistcoat 
the Reverend Gabriel had one single bill of 
five dollars. This was all that remained of a 
small sum he had borrowed that day to pay 
the expenses of this trip. He had borrowed 
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a little more than his actual railroad fare, in 
case of some unforeseen contingency. The 
church he was about to visit would pay his 
railroad fare whether he got a call to its 
pastorate or not, but he doubted whether he 
would receive more than his fare. 

Suppose he failed at Ashland, how would 
he be able to repay this part of the loan if 
he gave the money to the robber? He 
thought of his wife at home, careworn, 
anxious; he thought of his little boy who 
would have to stay away from school if his 
parents could not get him a new suit of 
clothes. His heart grew hot within him at 
the idea of being compelled to give up this 
money to this coarse scoundrel of a train 
robber. That poor little woman at home, if 
the money were hers, would spend it so un- 
selfishly for her children. Then he thought 
with a shudder of how the robber would 
probably spend it: Cards, whisky, tobacco 
and-—— Ugh! He wanted to slip the bill 
out of his pocket and drop it on the floor, 
feeling sure the man would not look for it 
there, but as often as he moved his hand in 
that direction the eyeholes in the villain’s 
mask seemed to be turned toward him. 

‘‘Got down to ye at last,’’ said the fellow, 
thrusting his pistol under Hopkins’ nose. 
‘Sorry to keep ye waitin’, but things has to 
be done decently and in order—as the good 
book says. Seen you was gettin’ nervous 
and impatient, but here I am at last. Whack 
up now! Got it in yer vest pocket, ain’t 
ye?”’ 

The revolver was indeed a murderous- 
looking weapon. Hopkins observed that the 
hammer was at full cock. Afterwards his 
friends hinted that he acted from inspira- 
tion, but he himself never made any such 
absurd claim. He did it on the impulse of 
the moment, without the least premedita- 


tion. He moved his right hand in the direc- 
tion of the pocket which contained the 


money, but at the same moment he struck 
his left hand down, edgewise between the 
hammer of the weapon and the cylinder. 
The man pulled the trigger, but the round, 
needle-like point of the hammer buried itself 
in the soft flesh of the preacher’s hand. 
Hopkins rose and as he rose he struck out 
desperately with his right. The blow caught 
the robber under the chin, turned him half 
round and dropped him, limp and motion- 
less, to the floor. The negro porter began 
to count: 
‘‘One — two — three 

seven—eight—nine—ten. 


- four—five—six— 
De ten secon’s 


” 


done up, and de gemman—— 
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The man gave a gasp and turned over. 
The conductor and the porter caught hold 
of his arms, while half-a-dozen excited pas- 
sengers stood ready to pounce upon him at 
the first show of resistance. But the man 
appeared to be dazed even after the train- 
men helped him to his feet. He turned his 
head slowly from side to side, as if to make 
sure his neck was not broken. They led him 
to a vacant seat just in front of Hopkins’ 
place. At this moment the old lady on the 
second row forced her way through the 
crowd with a cup of water from the cooler 
in one hand, and a valise strap in the other. 

‘*Give him a sup of this,’’ she said, hand- 
ing the cup to the conductor. ‘‘He’s stunted 
and don’t know whar he’s at. The water’ll 
fetch him to. And you tie his hands with 


this,’’ she said, handing the strap to the 
porter. ‘‘I got three of ’em on my valise 


and kin spare one, I reckon. And when you 
fetch him round I want my pocketbook. It’s 
got sixty-five cents and a postage stamp in 
it. I kin swear to it anywhere.’’ 

The porter and the drummer tied the 
man’s hands. As the pillowcase over his 
face was in the way of the administration 
of the water, the conductor hooked two of 
his fingers into one of the eyeholes and 
ripped the cloth down to where it was 
tied. The man drank the water thirstily, 
gave a gasp or two and looked wildly at the 
people who crowded the aisle. After a little 
he spoke, slowly, with a thick, hesitating 
utterance, swallowing and pressing his hand 
to his jaw. 

“It don't hardly—seem—don’t hardly 
seem right—to —hit-—to hit a—man-—to hit 
a man—with — with a—car—with a carlink.”’ 

“‘T ain’t seed nobody hit you wid no car- 
link,’’ said the porter. ‘‘You ain’t met up 
wit’ nothin’ wuss than this gemman’s fis’.’’ 

“Is this—is this yere gentleman—a-—a 
professional pugilist ?”’ 

‘““Naw,’’ said the conductor. ‘‘This gen- 
tleman rides with a half-fare credential. I 
guess he’s a preacher.’’ 

‘‘T bet he’s a good one,’’ said the drum- 
mer. ‘‘I’d like to hear him.”’ 

‘Well, parson,’’ said the conductor, ‘‘he’s 
your prisoner. What shall we do with 
him ?’’ 

‘‘T hardly know,’’ said Hopkins, ‘‘what 
we have aright to do—legally, you know. 
I believe we have aright to keep him until 
we can turn him over to the authorities. In 
the meantime, I suppose he will not object 
to return the money he has taken from these 
people.’’ 
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“‘T reckon he better not object,’’ said the 
old lady. 

The other victims applauded this speech 
so earnestly that the robber said: 

“Oh, all right. You kin outvote me. I’m 
in your pow- 
er. I ain’t 
got no kick 
comin’ 
Take your 
money.’’ 

‘‘T move 
the parson 
be appoint- 
ed to super- 
intend the 
distribution 
and see fair 
play,’’ said 
the conduc- 
tor. 

‘“Very 
well,’’ said 
Hopkins. 

‘*‘Now, 
ladies and 
gentlemen, 
the several 
amounts 
taken, when 
footed up, 
ought not 
to exceed 
the amount 
found in the 
left-hand 
pocket of 
this gentle- 
man’s coat., 
In order to 
insure fair 
play let 
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but a lot of sawmill hands,’’ explained the 
robber. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said the con- 
ductor, ‘‘claims presented foot up as fol- 
lows: From conductor, $17.50; from por- 
ter, $4.25; 
from pass- 
engers, 
$71.80 cash 
and one 
postage 
stamp; to- 
tal $93.37. 
We will 
now search 
the gentle- 
man’s pock- 
ets and see 
how the as- 
sets cor- 
respond 
with the 
liabilities. ’’ 

It came 
out right, 
down to the 
postage 
stamp. The 
money was 
returned to 
the proper 
owners, and 
the con- 
ductor an- 
nounced 
that at the 
next station 
he would 
send a tele- 
gram to the 
sheriff at 
Ashland 
asking him 








each name : 
the amount “ ‘He’s stunted and don’t know 
he has lost. him 


The conduc- 

tor will please act as clerk and take down the 
amounts. By the way, has he robbed the 
passengers in the smoking-car ?”’ 

**No, suh,’’ said the porter. ‘‘He met up 
wif me and de conductah out on de platfo’m 
an’ he fo’ced me, at de p’int of de pistol to 
lock de do’ of de smokah. He low dey was 
ladies in dis car, and he say his ma done 
teach him to sarve de ladies fust—-he say it 
ain’t right to keep de ladies in suspenshun.”’ 

“It must a been his great-grandmother 
learnt him that,’’ said the old lady. 

‘*There wa’n’t nobody in the smokin’-car 


w 
te 





to come and 
get the 
prisoner. 
The train would not be due at Ashland for 
an hour. In the meanwhile the Reverend 
Gabriel Hopkins calmly reviewed the events 
of the evening. Somehow, the more he 
thought about it, the less heroic did his 
recent exploit seem. He had so far forgot- 
ten his high calling as to strike a man with 
his fist. He had often said, in public and 
private, that no mere personal provocation 
could justify a blow; and now, in a moment 
of temptation, he had forgotten the very 
precept he had so often and so eloquently 
urged upon others. He had held that a man 


rhar he’s at. The water’ll fetch 
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might strike blows with the arm of flesh 
only in defense of some great principle, in- 
volving some great interest of God and 
humanity; but now he, Gabriel Hopkins, 
minister of the Word, had struck a poor, 
erring, sinful man in defense of a greasy 
five-dollar treasury note. For five dollars he 
had violated the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount; and the consideration had been 
less in value than the sum Judas got for 
betraying the Master. The Master had said, 
“If a man will take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also.”’ 

“If I had lived up to the spirit of this 
precept,’’ Hopkins said to himself, ‘‘I 
would have given the man the money and 
my watch also.’’ But he had given the man 
a blow on the chin, and, no doubt, a term in 
the state’s prison also. A horrible perver- 
sion of the Lord’s teaching! A term in 
prison! He did not want to send men to 
prison, he wanted them to go to heaven 
after they had lived, for a season, soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world. 
His conscience pained him, as did also his 
left hand, where the hammer of the revolver 
had torn the flesh. He thought with dismay 
that on this hand, already much swollen, he 
must wear a bandage, in the pulpit. Pres- 
ently he began to perceive that he had over- 
looked one or two material points in his 
severe self-arraignment. This blow, for 
example, inasmuch as it had served to arrest 
this man’s criminal career, might, in the 
end, be a means to his salvation. In his ser- 
mons, Hopkins had been fond of proving 
that the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, that sinners are newly begotten 
by the word of truth. Yet he had never 
doubted that sinners might be providentially 
brought within the tremendous sweep of 
that mighty sword which pierces even to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and marrow. 
This blow might be such a providential inci- 
dent; in which case it would be wrong for 
him to lose a moment; he ought to co-oper- 
ate with the dispensation at once. He 
looked at the prisoner and felt a sudden 
great longing for the man’s salvation. The 
fellow sat with his chin on his breast. The 
torn pillowcase shrouded the back of his 
head and hung loosely about his cheeks. 
Hopkins moved over and occupied a seat 
facing him. The man did not appear to be 
over thirty; he had heavy jaws, thick lips, 
black eyebrows, which met above his nose; 
he had not shaved himself for several days. 
He did not trouble himself to lift his head 
when Hopkins sat down, but glared at him 
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out of bloodshot eyes that showed a good 
deal of dingy white. A bad man, undoubt- 
edly, but a brand to be plucked from the 
burning even at the risk of scorching some- 
body’s fingers. 

Hopkins thought of the encounter between 
Jean Valjean and the robber Montparnasse, 
how the noble old ex-galley slave held the 
footpad by the collar and preached to him 
that fine sermon on the futility of crime and 
the general imbecility of the criminal. Be- 
tween that case and this the similarity was 
striking. And how did he come to remember 
that old story at this moment? Was not the 
recollection itself another providential ele- 
ment in the case? 

He began to talk to the prisoner. He 
gave him the gist of Jean Valjean’s remarks 
with some original views of his own. The 
Reverend Gabriel Hopkins was an eloquent 
man; when he had talked five minutes pas- 
sengers were craning their necks to listen; 
in ten minutes many of them were standing 
in the aisles drinking in his words eagerly ; 
at the end of fifteen minutes tears were 
streaming down the robber’s cheeks; in 
twenty minutes he was confessing in broken 
words the error of his ways. He saw it all 
now, he said, both the wickedness and the 
futility of warring single-handed against 
society. 

‘*Farewell, parson,’’ he said, as the sheriff 
led him out at Ashland, ‘‘I want to thank ye 
fur that air jolt under the jaw. It hurt 
some, at the time, and it hurts some yit, 
but I b’lieve, with God’s blessin’ on it, it’ll 
be the salvation of my pore soul !’’ 

At this moment the old lady claimed her 
valise strap and gave the robber the sixty- 
five cents from her purse. 

“If it’ll help ye to be a better man, 
you’re welcome,’’ she said in reply to the 
man’s thanks. 

The sermon from the text, ‘‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters,’’ was preached with 
immense success to a large audience. It 
may be that the story of the preacher’s ex- 
ploit had got abroad, before church time, 
and helped to fill the pews. None that en- 
joyed that fine discourse knew that the 
sheriff of Ash County sat in one of the little 
rooms to the right of the pulpit, beside a 
man with gyves upon his wrists and a lump 
on his jaw. It was certainly an unusual in- 
dulgence to extend to a prisoner, but as 
this happened to be the only boarder at the 
jail the sheriff, at the prisoner’s earnest 
request, accompanied him to the meeting- 
house. 
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On Monday the robber was brought before 
a justice of the peace for arraignment; he 
waived examination and was committed to 
jail to await the action of the grand jury. 
He said his name was Joseph Sagg. Hop- 
kins visited him at the jail, from time to 
time, seeking to improve him morally and 
spiritually. So did the ladies of the congre- 
gation, and the ladies of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union; the Endeavor 
Society went in a body several times and 
held prayer meeting. And one afternoon 
the sheriff and two deputies took the robber 
down to the church where he was baptized 
according to the usage of the church of 
which the Reverend Gabriel Hopkins was 
pastor. A glad day for the minister. After 
this times were not bad for Mr. Sagg. He 
had flowers in his cell and improving books 
to read. Of course, the approaching term 
of the circuit court was a cloud upon his 
horizon, but otherwise his lot was not un- 
happy. Hopkins raised a small sum of 
money by subscription to enable him to pro- 
cure counsel; this was not to defeat the 
ends of justice, but to secure to this erring 
man all his legal rights. 

Hopkins went before the grand jury and 
gave his evidence with great reluctance. 
The gentle shepherd felt somehow that he 
was being asked to slaughter one of the 
sheep entrusted to his care. He was there- 
fore well pleased when on the day of trial the 
prisoner, by advice of his counsel, pleaded 
guilty to the charge against him and threw 
himself, per attorney, on the mercy of. the 
court in a very eloquent and pathetic man- 
ner. In fact, nobody had lost any money by 
Mr. Sagg’s recent enterprise-—nobody ex- 
cept the taxpayers of the commonwealth, 
who would be out the cost of his prosecu- 
tion and his maintenance at the jail. No- 
body objected, therefore, when the judge 
sentenced him to the minimum term of im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. On the con- 
trary, most people were glad when the judge 


‘ placed his name at the head of a petition to 


the governor for pardon or for commutation 
of sentence. Hopkins and his congregation, 
the members of other congregations, the 
aid society, the temperance union, and the 
public generally, so bestirred themselves 
that the executive heart was softened. The 
sentence was commuted to six months’ im- 
prisonment in the Ash County jail. The 
united young people’s societies of the town 
went in a body to convey the good news to 
the prisoner, celebrating the event by hold- 
ing a prayer meeting in the corridor outside 
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his cell. Mr. Sagg participated. It is said 
that the speech he made that day was 
the most beautiful and touching thing ever 
heard in Ashland. Those who entered the 
place singing came away weeping. 

Daily thereafter the lone prisoner re- 
ceived many fragrant and beautiful flowers, 
as well as many dainty and toothsome addi- 
tions to the prison fare. This caused old 
Sister Kent to remark spitefully that she 
‘‘reckoned she better rob somebody so’s 
to git a little attention from the church 
people.”’ 

The poor sinner received all favors meekly. 
He was so thankful, so humble, so ashamed 
that when his time expired he seemed diffi- 
dent about accepting his freedom. He 
remained in Ashland, and people gave him 
many odd jobs which he discharged with 
great fidelity, for very moderate remunera- 
tion. He liked best to work fcr the Rever- 
end Gabriel Hopkins, for whom he had a 
liking which hardly stopped short of idola- 
try. He said Hopkins had brought him out 
of Egypt with a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm; for which saying, as border- 
ing on blasphemy, Hopkins rebuked him 
soundly. 

A few days after his release the State 
Missionary Convention met at Ashland. Sagg 
was introduced to most of the delegates. 
He was the first to congratulate Hopkins 
when that worthy man was made treasurer 
of the State Missionary Board. 

Never in his life had Hopkins felt so 
thoroughly fatigued in mind and body as on 
the evening when this convention adjourned. 
It is hard work to entertain a large religious 
assembly, hard on both pastor and congre- 
gation. Hopkins was so tired that he fell 
asleep on a divan in the sitting-room long 
before his usual bedtime. At the usual hour 
for retiring his wife had not the heart to 
disturb him. She slipped a pillow under his 
head and made the children take off their 
shoes and go before her upstairs to bed. 

Hopkins woke about one o’clock in the 
morning and would have risen but he could 
not. Something held him. He was tied to 
the divan. A rope had been passed beneath 
the couch, one end had been passed through 
a loop in the other, forming a running noose 
by means of which the man and the bed 
were bound together. He opened his mouth 
to call for help when a _ tobacco-scented 
handkerchief was suddenly thrust between 
his jaws. 

*‘Don’t git up, reverent, on my account, ’’ 
said a well-known voice. ‘‘Jo Sagg ain’t the 
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man to let his pastur go to no extra trouble 
jest to be polite to him.”’ 

While saying this the scoundrel was tak- 
ing turn after turn of the rope about the 
couch until the minister’s feet and hands 
were securely fastened. This job completed 
to his satisfaction, he turned up the light 
which had been burning low. 

‘Now, parson, I’m shore ye ain’t com- 
fortable with that there hankecher in yer 
mouth. I put it there jest to keep ye from 
yellin’ out on the spur of the moment, as it 
were. Will you say you won’t holler ef I 
take it out? If you yell you’ll fetch Mrs. 
Hopkins down in her night clo’es, and you 
don’t want a delicate lady like her to see no 
sich sight as this here; and you shore don’t 
want no converted jailbird like me to see no 





. the lone prisoner received many fragrant and 
veautiful flowers.”’ 


sich sight as Mrs. Hopkins under them cir- 
cumstances. I ain’t afeard to take yer word. 
Ef you’ll agree not to holler just nod yer 
head.”’ 

Hopkins gave the required sign and Sagg 
removed the handkerchief The rascal then 
searched his victim, taking from his pocket 
at last a large morocco pocketbook. 
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“Don’t take that,’’ pleaded Hopkins. 
‘*It’s the missionary money just turned over 
to me.”’ 

Sagg laid the pocketbook on the center 
table, drew the table up close to the divan, 
drew a chair up to the table and seated him- 
self behind it, facing his victim. 

‘‘Missionary money’s fur the heathen, 
ain’t it? Yes? Well, honest now, reverent, 
did you ever see a wuss heathen than me? 
Do you know airy heathen what’s been 
preached to more’n me? Was they airy 
speaker at that convention that didn’t say 
time and ag’in that it ain’t possible to git 
the gospel to the heathen without costin’ 
something? How about me? Was you fig- 
gerin’ to git it to me for nuthin’ ?’’ 

‘‘Surely you are not going to rob me, of 
all people in the world?’’ groaned Hopkins. 

‘*No. No, I ain’t goin’ to rob you. | ain’t 
forgot what you told me that night on the 
train, whar you remarked that half the 
energy showed by the average train robber 
would make him happy and prosperous and 
respected in any reg’lar business. So this 
ain’t goin’ to be no robbery. This here’s 
goin’ to be reg’ lar business. 

‘‘At the time when I fust met up with 
you I had, in this here coat pocket what I 
got on, $93.87. I lost every cent of that 
money—every doggone cent, mainly through 
you. If I was rich I wouldn’t say a word 
about it, but it was every dollar I had in the 
world, and a poor man like me ain’t got no 
$93.37 to throw away. AsI had to lay out’n 
the use of that money I ought to have a 
little intrust--say ten per cent., makin’ 
$9.35, not countin’ no fractions. Then 
there was the lick what you hit me. Any 
jestice of the peace would fine you $5 for a 
lick like that; the costs, not countin’ jury 
fees, would be about $10. At fust sight, it 
might seem a little onbusinesslike to collect 
a whole year’s intrust on a seven months’ 
loan, but in my business the profits on the 
capital invested is apt to be a heap more 
than any ten per cent. I figger this all up 
at $117.72. I'll throw off the two cents 
and make it even seventy; but as they don’t 
seem to be nothing less than ten dollar bills 
in this pocketbook, I’ll have to owe ye the 
$2.30. There’s supposed to be $250 in 
this here treasury, so that the missionary 
people’ll have a little to go on tell you kin 
pay ’em back. And don’t you furgit to pay 
’em back, neither. ’Cause I don’t want no 
innocent parties to suffer.’’ 

With great show of carefulness, Sagg 
counted out the $120—counted it twice, to 
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“ “So this ain’t goin’ to be no robbery. 


make sure. He put the amount carefully 
away in his pocket, adjusted the pillow com- 
fortably under Hopkins’ head and left by 
way of the front door. He had actually 
closed the door behind him when the minis- 
ter heard him returning. 

‘‘T done forgot,’’ he said. ‘‘I ain’t al- 
lowed myself no damages. I didn’t git 
around to more’n one-third of them passen- 
gers, and some of ’em looked like they was 


This here’s goin’ to be reg’lar business.’ ” 


well fixed. I shore believe them other $130 
ain’t none too much to pay me fur what I 
lost on that part of the deal.”’ 

He took the balance of the money. At 
the door, as he was leaving, he said: 

‘*Reverent, I ain’t never thought to thank 
ye for that air sermon about castin’ yer 
bread on the waters. I ain’t heard no sermon 
to lay over that.”’ 
And Sagg went out. 
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The Prison Yard at Yuma, Arizona. 


ITH the inexorable march of civiliza- 
tion westward during the past forty 
years the romantic characters that 

invested life on the frontier with a pictur- 
esque interest almost wholly unknown to the 
present generation are fast passing away. 
The names of the celebrated outlaws of the 
West whose deeds of daring stirred the 
world; a galaxy of road agents, bank and 
train robbers, and desperadoes of every 
description, are now nearly forgotten. 

The achievements of the James and 
Younger brothers, who coolly robbed banks 
and stages amid showers of bullets in broad 
daylight; the blood-stained records of John 
Wesley Hardin and Bill Longley, both sons 
of Texan Methodist clergymen, each of 
whom in his time killed three-score and ten 
men; the exploits of Joaquin Murietta and 
his gang of bandits, who terrorized every 
settler from the Sonoma Valley in California 
to the Mexican line; the bold operations of 
Black Bart, who, single-handed, did not balk 
holding up a stage crowded with armed sol- 
diers; the career of Evans and Sontag, two 
Californians, who in a single night aban- 
doned a respectable livelihood to become for 
a while the most notorious train robbers in 
the West; the bloody deeds of Black Jack, 
the Halderman brothers and others on the 
Arizona frontier—these make up a list of 
crime on our Western border which no other 
country can duplicate. Many of the persons 
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There are Gatling Guns in the Tower. 


named are dead, and, having enacted stormy 
roles, their ends have been, for the most 
part, appropriately trazic. They have their 
imitators, however, who, as soon as caught, 
are immured behind prison walls to meditate 
in solitary confinement upon the vanishing 
glories of the malefactor’s career. There 
are many such now in the prisons of the West, 
and the stories of their romantic and adven- 
turous lives may be told by some Ainsworth 
yet unborn. 

The haunts in which the outlaws of the 
emigration period found refuge are fast dis- 
appearing before the resistless tide of popu- 
lation advancing from sea to sea. The old- 
time frontier along which the desperadoes 
were wont to strut, ever vigilant, with 
finger on trigger, yet supremely indifferent 
to the feeble efforts of outraged justice to 
restrain them, is a geographical boundary 
which the railways have removed forever. 
The once trackless prairie on which, less 
than forty years ago, wagon trains and 
stages were held up periodically without 
fear of capture or resistance worth the name, 
now resound with the hum of industrious 
wheels and the chime of church bells. This 
magical transformation of a wide region 
from wild lawlessness to peace and the ob- 
servance of the laws within a quarter of a 
century shows how much more powerful are 
the industrial than the predatory classes, 
how the sheep can butt the wolves to death. 
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Still, the tail of the monster of lawless- 
ness is imbued with enough life yet to make 
its wild threshings felt in certain localities. 
The rapid settlement of Missouri and Kan- 
sas since 1860 succeeded in putting the 
James and Younger boys out of business, so 
that along the Missouri River only the recol- 
lection of their misdeeds remains. In Cali- 
fornia, during the exciting days following 
the establishment of Wells-Fargo’s Express 
the murder of messengers, the rifling of ex- 
press boxes, and the robbing of passengers 
were almost of weekly occurrence. It was 
in the two succeeding decades that Joaquin 
Murietta, Valesques, and a horde of blood- 
thirsty ruffians openly defied the law, and 
held the settlers in a state of terror for 
years. But with the settlement of the 
sparsely populated districts, the difficulties 
attending lawless raids increased so much 
that for a time they were practically aban- 
doned. Within the past fifteen years there 
has been a revival of the predatory instinct 
among a Class of persons that had for years 
fraternized with the very men that were to 
hunt or shoot them down. By successive 
stages appeared Black Bart, the Daltons, 
and later, Evans and Sontag, the wood- 
choppers who preferred to risk death in 
holding up railway trains rather than earn 
an honest living. By the vigilance of the 
officers of the law, as well as the retaliatory 
acts of the people themselves, these depreda- 
tory characters were killed, jailed or driven 
out of the state, so that to-day California 
stands purged of the element which dis- 
graced the commonwealth for so many years. 

The last despairing stand taken by law- 
lessness appears to have been in that district 
lying between Arizona and New Mexico on 
the south and Idaho and Wyoming on the 
north. Arizona and New Mexico were for 
years the habitat of those whose professed 
business in life was ‘‘raising hair and hell.’’ 
Driven from Missouri, the climate of which 
had grown uncongenial, they found refuge 
here for a time. The rapid settlement of 
the country by determined citizens that per- 
sisted in ignoring the claims of their prede- 
cessors to do as they pleased with the lives 
and properties of others, necessitated emi- 
gration to less cramped quarters. Though 
lawlessness held full sway in the territory 
when cowboys delighted in shooting off the 
heels of terrified tenderfeet, when Apaches 
and renegades murdered inoffensive settlers 
out of pure devilishness, when desperadoes 
of the Black Jack, Bob Ford, Bert Alvord 
and Halderman brothers type slew indis- 





criminately to gratify a wanton lust for 
blood, when women themselves did not dis- 
dain to emulate Claude Duval—stern, aveng- 
ing Justice at last arose and drove the male- 
factors forth to newer fields. 

In the mountainous districts of Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming, the remnant of these 
marauding bands have recently found a tem- 
porary asylum. But their reign here is des- 
tined to be short, for the frontier sheriff, as 
brave as he is hardy and obstinate, is already 
prowling about their lairs, and one by one 
the outlaws are being shot down or cap- 
tured. To-day, by the concerted action of 
citizens and officers of the law, the district 
is almost freed of its disturbing elements, 
so that peace and confidence prevail. In 
this contest of law against crime the rule of 














Clarence L. Maxwell. 
“The Man of Mystery,”’ in Utah Penitentiary. 


the survival of the fittest obtains. It has 
been at times a bitter struggle, marked at 
every step by trails of blood; but through 
the indomitable and sturdy perseverance of 
the officers of the law, re-enforced by the 
citizens, the desired ends are being accom- 
plished. 

It is to the penitentiaries of the South- 
west and West that the historian of the 
criminal history of the great West must 
turn for material. Many of the characters 
whose crimes, boldly conceived and more 
boldly executed, amazed and terrified the 
world, are behind stone walls, awaiting the 
final summons, and dreaming of the days 
long past when they roved in freedom over 
trackless wastes, pursuing or pursued. 
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Perhaps the best-known criminals in the 
United States to-day are the Younger 
brothers, Cole and Jim, for twenty-five 
years past inmates of the state prison at 
Stillwater, Minnesota, but recently released. 
The Youngers belonged to Quantrell’s noto- 
rious guerilla band, which infested the Mis- 
souri border during the Civil War. The 
close of the war disintegrated Quantrell’s 
followers, but there were some, however, 
who continued their warfare against society 
by robbing banks and railroad trains. The 
leaders were Jesse and Frank James, and 
Coleman and James Younger. In the ten 
years succeeding the close of the Rebelliox 
these road agents stole more than one mil- 
lion dollars and sacrificed more than one 
hundred lives. 

These daring bandits looted towns and 
robbed banks in broad daylight without hesi- 
tation. One day, when a county fair was 
being held in Kansas City, and fully 50,000 
people were on the grounds, the James- 
Younger band, numbering only seven men, 
rode up to the ticket office while hundreds 
looked on and actually robbed the ticket 
sellers of $25,000! For ten years this band 
of reckless desperadoes operated success- 
fully in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Tennessee. They were hunted 
relentlessly by sheriffs, marshals, detectives, 
vigilantes and posses, but managed to evade 
arrest. But the inevitable end came at 
Northfield, Minnesota, on September 7, 1876, 
when the gang attempted to plunder the 
First National Bank of Northfield. They 
murdered J. L: Heywood, the cashier, be- 
cause of his refusal to open the safe. The 
shooting aroused the citizens, who armed 
themselves with rifles. The robbers fled, 
but before they could make their escape, 
Bill Chadwell and Clel Miller were slain. A 
posse engaged in the pursuit, and in an hour 
the Younger boys were surrounded. They 
yielded to a superior force only when they 
were unable to reload their weapons. In the 
fusilade, Charley Pitts, another member of 
the crew, was riddled with bullets and killed. 

Every effort was made to secure informa- 
tion concerning the James boys, but the 
Youngers sought no relief through turning 
state’s evidence. A law then on the statute 
books permitted the Youngers to escape the 
gallows by pleading guilty to murder, and 
they were sent to Stillwater prison for life. 
Bob Younger died there of consumption ten 
years ago. Cole and Jim have been pardoned 
within a few months. Through all the years 
of their prison life not a single violation of 


the prison regulations is laid to their charge. 
One was prison librarian; the other chief of 
the hospital force. They were great readers 
of current literature, and were able to con- 
verse on literary topics with a familiarity 
surprising to visitors. Cole Younger wrote 
a poem, a few stanzus of which are given 
here: 
THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 


Tis twenty years and more, Jim, 
Since we breathed the air of home, 
Or gazed upon the hills and vales 
We loved so oft to roam. 
How oft we climbed the rugged hills 
To view the landscape fair, 
And bared our heads to the gentle breeze-- 
Our own dear native air. 


Methinks the flowers bloom more fair, 
The birds havo songs more sweet, 

Where climbs the jasmine o’er the door, 
Once trailing at our feet. 

The sunshine falls on the hills, Jim, 
With the glad light of yore— 

Twenty years I have dreamed of it, Jim— 
Shall we see its sunshine no more? 


One grim, old cliff I have in mind 
That stands majestic, grand, 

While far below the fair Osage 
Sweeps o’er her silver sand. 

There countless names are carved with ours, 
Where we have stood with awe, 

And gazed upon its marble face, 
Near dear old Monegaw. 

The light of home gleams bright, Jim, 
Through the mist of twenty years: 

Is that what dims our eyes, Jim, 
Or can it be our tears? 

Nay, do not turn aside, Jim, 
I do not deem you weak— 

Full well I know that dauntless heart, 
Though tears be on thy cheek. 

Among those bonny hills of home 
There’s many a friend to-day 

Would joyful give us welcome sweet— 
Will faithful wait alway. 

But there’s a better land than this, 
Where shadows never fall, 

Where gates of pear! inviting stand, 
God’s sunlight over ail. 


During the Admission Day celebration in 
San Francisco in September, 1900, the po- 
lice of that city captured some fifty of the 
best-known thieves in the land. Among 
these was Tommy Wallace, one of the most 
daring criminals that ever engaged the at- 
tention of the constabulary of this or any 
other country. Sent to the Industrial School 
at San Francisco as an incorrigible at an 
early age, he received a complete education 
in crime. When he escaped in 1872, at the 
age of eighteen, he was fully equipped to 
begin his warfare against society. He soon 
showed by becoming a burglar that his time 
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at the Industrial School had not been wasted. 
His daring achievements in this line won for 
him immediate distinction among his fellows, 
and the mingled admiration and pique of the 
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James Younger. 


The Younger Brothers were members of the Quantrell Gang 


police, whose efforts to fasten the commis- 
sion of various jobs upon him he evaded 
with wonderful ingenuity. 

The notoriety of Wallace rests chiefly 
upon his theft of Toby Rosenthal’s painting, 
‘*Elaine,’’ while it was on exhibition in San 
Francisco in March, 1875. With three con- 
federates, two of whom have since died, 
while the third subsequently reformed and 
became a respected business man of New 
York State, Wallace got into the basement 
of the building in which the painting was 
being exhibited, and cutting the canvas 
from its massive frame rolled it up and 
escaped. Mrs. Johnson, the owner of the 
picture, offered a reward of $5,000 for its 
recovery. Wallace was suspected, and when 
the police found the painting in a closet in 
the house where he lodged, Wallace fled to 
Oregon, where he made the mistake of 
smashing a show window in which a jarful 
of nickels was on display. For this he 
served five years at hard labor in the Oregon 
penitentiary. 

Returning to San Francisco at the expira- 
tion of his term, Wallace one night broke 
into the home of a banker. The family had 
just returned from the theatre, and Wallace 
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was standing in the lower hall when the 
banker and his wife suddenly appeared upon 
the landing above. Wallace might have 
escaped by dashing out of the front door, 
but this would have been an exhibition of 
weakness unworthy of the true burglar such 
as he prided himself upon being. With rare 
coolness and presence of mind, he awaited 
the couple, who, unconscious of his proxim- 
ity, were descending the staircase. When 
the banker reached the hall, Wallace emerged 
from the shadow and confronted him. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ inquired the banker, in 
alarm. 

‘‘Silence!’’ said Wallace, in a low voice. 
‘‘There are burglars in the house. I ama 
detective in search of them!’’ 

‘“My God!’’ shrieked the banker’s wife, 
‘*we shall all be murdered !’’ 

‘““Not while I am here to prevent it, 
madame,’’ replied Wallace, with a bow wor- 
thy of Gentleman Dick. He paused a mo- 
ment, then went to the door and opened it 
wide. ‘‘Kindly stand on the porch,’’ he 
said, ‘‘while I search the house. I will let 
you know when to enter.’’ 

The banker and his wife obeyed the com- 
mand, and in the next instant they stood 
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Cole Younger. 


The Younger Brothers were captured when attempting to plunder 
the First National Bank of Northfield, Minnesota. 


shivering in the cold night air with the door 
locked behind them. Wallace entered the 
dining-room and was ransacking the side- 
board when a servant burst shrieking into 
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the chamber. Disgusted with this display of 
weakness which threatened disaster, Wal- 
lace drew a revolver and promptly shot her. 
This silenced her, and taking up his booty, 
Wallace leisurely left the 
house. The banker and his 


graceful death of his father, the lad uncon- 
sciously drifted into the pathway of crime 
his parent had trod before him. He became 
a petty thief, then the leader of a gang of 
wharf pirates at Oakland, 
California. His arrest fol- 





wife, alarmed at the sound 
of the shot, implored him 
to tell them what had hap- 
pened. He answered that 
the burglars had made their 
escape after wounding the 
servant girl, who had fool- 
- ishly attempted to stop them. 
Five years later Wallace was 
convicted of this crime and 
sentenced to San Quentin 
prison for twelve years. 

Wallace is a man of won- 
derful resources which, had 
they been directed in proper 
channels, might have made 
him a success in almost any 
field of human endeavor. 
Combining remarkable courage with shrewd- 
ness, he has operated in most of the larger 
cities with signal success. With a voice soft 
as velvet, and highly engaging manners, it is 
no wonder that he once succeeded in win- 
ning the love of a wealthy widow of Minnea- 
polis, whom he was on the point of marrying, 
when a meddling detective interfered by ex- 
posing him. Wallace is now doing time for 
an offense committed years ago. Like most 
criminals whose silvery hair and deepening 
wrinkles indicate that the period of their 
usefulness is nearly ended, he says he will 
reform if the police will agree to let him 
alone. 

That there is something 








Tommy Wallace. 


Who stole the famous picture of “Elaine; 
at San Francisco, i 


lowed, and he was sentenced 
to prison for ten years. His 
exceptionally good conduct 
while in prison secured his 
release on parole at the end 
of a year, and he entered 
the employ of a grocer as 
clerk. This prosaic career 
was distasteful to a lad like 
Abe Majors, and one night 
he decamped in company of 
his brother Archie, two years 
his senior, and went to Og- 
den, both resolved to become 
road agents. A few days 
after their arrival in Utah 
they held upa man and, after 
robbing him of his valua- 
bles, tied him to a post and fled. Police 
Captain Brown of Ogden gave pursuit imme- 
diately with a posse, and the youthful high- 
waymen were surrounded within a few 
hours. The lads defied the command to sur- 
render, and a battle ensued in which Captain 
3rown and Archie Majors were slain. Abe 
Majors was captured and his conviction of 
murder speedily followed. He was sen- 
tenced to be shot on August 17, 1900, but 
two days prior to that date the Supreme 
Court granted a stay of proceedings on 
technical grounds. Intense interest was 
taken in Majors’ case for many months. 
There were strong popular appeals for a 
commutation of his sentence 





in March, 1875 





in heredity seems to be 
proved by the youthful ca- 
reer of Abe Majors, the nine- 
teen-year-old murderer now 
confined in the state peni- 
tentiary of Utah. When Abe 
was a mere child his father 
was hanged at San José for 
murder. The awful truth 
was disclosed to him by ac- 
cident when he was fifteen, 
and for many days the sensi- 
tive lad wept in secret over 
it. Strangely enough, it was 
at this period that his preda- 
tory instincts developed 
themselves. While shunning 
his companions in fear of 
being reminded of the dis- 








Abe Majors. 
The Buy Murderer. 


to imprisonment for life, and 
it is more than likely that 
this object will ultimately 
be accomplished; Majors is 
an optimist, and he firmly 
believes he will yet secure 
his release. He is a fine- 
looking lad, and extremely 
popular among his fellow- 
prisoners. He is especially 
a favorite among that maud- 
lin class of women who de- 
light in showering favors 
upon conspicuous criminals. 
It is principally due to their 
efforts that his execution on 
the date scheduled was post- 
poned. 

Another prisoner of note 
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confined in the Utah 
penitentiary is Clar- 
ence L. Maxwell, 
“the man of mystery.” 
Little is known of this 
man who was for some 
time the guiding 
spirit of the notori- 
ous and dreaded Rob- 
bers’ Roost gang of 
cutthroats and high- 
wayman that oper- 
ated in Utah for years 
with impunity. Its 
raids were success- 
fully executed, and 
the efforts of posses 
to capture the gang 
were uniformly with- 
out result. Maxwell, 
who had served his 
apprenticeship in Wy- 
oming, was a bold 
leader, and it was not 
long before he had 
made the name of 
Robbers’ Roost one 
to be feared in all 
parts of Utah. But 
the climax was 
reached one day in 
March, 1898, when 
he entered the bank 
at Springville witha 
companion and forced 
the cashier to deliver 
to him several thou- 
sand dollars in gold 
and greenbacks. The 
robbers left the 
building, mounted 
their horses and rode 
away toward the 
mountains. The cash- 
ier’s cries of warning 
aroused the town, and 
a well-armed posse 
went in pursuit im- 
mediately. In less 
than one hour the flee- 
ing robbers were sur- 
rounded in the brush. 
In the battle that 
followed, Maxwell’s 
companion was killed, 
while a number of the 
posse were severely 
wounded. Maxwell 
escaped injury, but 
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he gave up the fight only when his ammun- 
ition was expended and all means of defense 
completely exhausted. 

While confined at Provo, Maxwell con- 
ceived a plan of escape worthy the ingenuity 
of a Latude. Obtaining a bar of soap from 
the turnkey, he shaped it to look like a 
revolver, intending to hold up his jailer and 
make his escape. Before the opportunity to 
test his plan presented itself the device was 
discovered. Absolutely fearless and rich in 
expedients, Maxwell keeps his guards con- 
stantly on the watch. Several months ago a 
search of his cell revealed a piece of gas 
pipe plugged at one end and provided with 
a touch-hole, so that powder and ball alone 
were needed to render it an exceedingly 
dangerous toy in the hands of a man like 
Maxwell. He is about thirty-five years of 
age, with a light complexion, blue eyes and 
dark hair. Nothing is known of his antece- 
dents, nor can any information concerning 
them be drawn from him. Maxwell is an 
egotist, and delights to boast of his exploits 
while on the road with the gang, which he 
hopes to rejoin and reorganize. 

Among the more notable convicts in the 
Oregon penitentiary none is more daring or 
reckless than Harry Tracey. Some fifteen 
charges of robbery were preferred against 
him, and he was sentenced to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. He escaped from the Utah 
penitentiary by holding up the guard with 
a pistol adroitly given to him by a former 
confederate. He is now wanted in Colorado 
for the murder of a sheriff that sought to 


arrest him for a series of highway robberies. 
He worked in Portland with a partner named 
Merrill, their most notable exploit being the 
holding of a crowded street car. The couple 
operated in business centers exclusively, 
committing three or four depredations with- 
in as many hours. ‘Tracey was finally sus- 
pected and his arrest determined upon. 
When ordered by detective Dan Weiner to 
throw up his hands, Tracey drew his gun, 
fired twice, was shot at three times by the 
detective, then fled several blocks, sprang 
aboard a passing train, ordered the engineer 
at the point of his revolver to uncouple the 
engine and open wide the throttle. The 
detective arrived just then, and Tracey 
jumped from the engine on the farther side. 
A large crowd followed in the chase. The 
son of a man whom Tracey had once held up 
met him with a loaded shotgun. The lad 
fired. Tracey stumbled and fell seriously 
wounded, but before he could be reached by 
his pursuers he rose to his feet and dashed 
away. He hid himself in a lodging-house, 
where he was finally arrested nearer dead 
than alive. 

Another picturesque character confined in 
the same institution is ‘‘Bunco’’ Kelly. He 
was for years connected with a sailor’s 
boarding-house in Portland, and his record 
as a crimp is without parallel. In October, 
1894, George W. Sayers, a pioneer of Port- 
land, was found inthe river after an absence 
of some days. A crushed skull and various 
bruises about the body testified to foul play, 
and an investigation led to Kelly’s arrest. 











Harry Tracey. 
A noted robber and murderer 
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The evidence against him was circumstan- 
tial, but convincing enough for a jury to find 
him guilty of murder in the second degree 
and to fix his punishment at imprisonment 
for life. One sailor testified that Kelly once 
employed him to assist him in kidnapping or 
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robberies ever committed in the territory. 
Alvord was sent to the prison at Tombstone, 
from which he escaped some time ago. He 
is now believed to be in hiding near Tomb- 
stone. 

The prison at Yuma, Arizona, in the 





The Halderman Brothers. 
Noted desperadoes of the Arizona frontier 


killing Sayers, but the job fell through at 
the last moment. 

At the time of his assassination, Sayers 
was in litigation with W. O. Allen, a former 
business partner, for an accounting and the 
payment of money alleged to have been 
loaned to him, the whole involving some 
$15,000. Allen and his attorney, named 
Steeves, were accused of complicity in 
Sayers’ murder, and it was openly charged 
that Allen employed Kelly to commit the 
crime in order that the suit instituted 
against him might fail. Subsequent to these 
disclosures, Allen committed suicide by tak- 
ing poison. Steeves’ arrest followed, but his 
conviction could not be secured. The devel- 
opments following the recovery of Sayers’ 
body rendered the case a genuine cause 
celebre. It is expected that Kelly will con- 
fess some day. 

The old-time bandit, since the time of 
Claude Duval, has made stage-robbery a 
crime of distinction. The modern criminal 
in the days of railroads has taken to robbing 
railroad trains. In Arizona this offense is 
punishable by death. The most notable of 
these modern highwaymen is Bert Alvord, 
leader of the gangs that held up the South- 
ern Pacific express at Cachise, and the 
Sonora train at Fairbanks. Alvord was at 
one time highly esteemed as the active town 
constable of Willcox, yet during his incum- 
hency he directed some of the most daring 


heart of the most troublesome of the bandit 
districts, is little better than an open cor- 
ral, the walls of which are built of sun-dried 
brick. Warders, armed with repeating rifles, 
constantly pace the tops of the walls on the 
lookout for breaks by the prisoners. The 
prison is soon to be abandoned and another 
structure erected. One of its first prisoners 
of note was Jack Swilling, who did more to 
reclaim Arizona than any other citizen 
within her borders. Swilling colonized Salt 
River Valley, and the ditch he dug, and 
which bears his name, still furnishes water 
for the irrigation of Phoenix, the capital 
city of Arizona. He came from Texas with 
a record of ten men slain by him. Aftera 
residence in Arizona of a few years, the list 
was swelled to much greater proportions, 
but it must be said in his defense that he 
never killed a man that did not deserve kill- 
ing. It is not known just how many men 
Swilling killed, he being remarkably reticent 
in this respect. He was the terror of 
Apaches in Weaver district, and in Wicken- 
burg his revolver cracked with surprising 
regularity. One of his modest feats was the 
killing of three Mexicans within ten minutes 
after their public announcement that they 
purposed to ‘‘do him up’’ on sight. He was 
sent up for stage robbery, although there 
was a question of his guilt, and died when 
his sentence was only a few months old. 

In the past twenty years Tombstone has 
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been the scene of many gory encounters. It 
was the resting-place of as curious a lot of 
gentlemen as one would wish to avoid ona 
dark night. Men shook hands and drank in 
boon companionship together at noon and at 
one o'clock they were puncturing each other 
with leaden pellets in true Arizona style. 
Feuds were frequent, the most notable of 
these being that between two contending 
factions, one headed by the Earp brothers, 
then Deputy United States marshals, and 
the other by Johnny Behan, sheriff of the 
county. In this feud, which began over 
some trivial matter, sixteen men, all of the 
desperado type, were killed. Two of the 
Earps still survive, though no longer resi- 
dents of Arizona. Behan is now a valued 
member of the quartermaster’s department 
with the army in the Philippines. 
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The day of the desperado in the South- 
west is well-nigh done. The crack of his 
revolver is no longer heard. The jubilant 
whoop that marked the speeding of a life at 
the hands of a professional assassin has 
been succeeded by the ordinary sights and 
sounds of every day. The legal exeeution at 
Tombstone in November of the Halderman 
brothers proves that men can no longer slay 
with impunity. These murderers had influ- 
ential friends that exhausted every expedient 
in their behalf, but without success. They 
wantonly slew two officers who had gone 
forth to arrest them for horse stealing, and 
they paid the penalty with their lives. So in 
time will the obstacles to the development 
and growth of the Southwest be overcome 
and its promising destiny brought to a 
glorious fulfillment. 


FERVENCY 


By 


CHARLES W. 


STEVENSON. 


Man’s hope is like a cloud that sails 
Across the blue of summer noon; 

A chill wind blows; it darkens, fails, 
And mingles with the dust, full soon; 

Yet from its fall shall beauty bloom 

In laughing harvest, singing loom, 

Joy hath its sorrow, love its tears, 

And ever ’tis the chastening, cheers. 


Man’s hope is like a stream that flows 
Through strange, new lands, uncertain, free; 
g g 
To find at last a quiet close 
Safe in the everlasting sea, 
Yet bears the song of brooklets down 
To cheer the fields and chide the town. 
And hapless life can do no more 
Than give the future all its store. 


Man’s hope is like the morning sun 
That quickens earth and heaven reveals ; 
Though all too soon the race be run 
Its dying glory backward steals. 
And in the dark that covers all 
Far up, the birds of passage call. 
A starless night yet bringeth rest ; 
Sleep may be dreamless, still ’tis blest. 

















THE HORSE THAT TRAVELED WITH 
THE TROUPE 


By GEORGE 


HE half hour had been called before 
Stearns appeared. He was excited and 
flushed and evidently in deep pain. He 

passed along the hall glancing quickly into 
the dressing-rooms, but in all the occupants 
were busy. Before the one next to his own, 
and the last, he stopped. The chief was an 
actor of the old school, steady, reliable, 
always reached the theatre an hour before 
the half hour was called, finished his dress- 
ing, quietly smoked his cigar and waited. 
Here was the some one that Stearns was 
looking for, some one not occupied with the 
troubles of make-up and costume, some one 
who could give undivided attention. 

Stearns stopped at the door, leaned against 
the wainscoting, took his hat off, wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead and said: 

“*Gee!”’ d 

The chief puffed thoughtfully on his cigar. 

*‘You’re late, ain’t you, Walter?’’ he 
said, after a few seconds that seemed min- 
utes to Stearns. 

‘“Not much,”’ an- 
swering the question 
quickly and ending 
with another explo - 
sion: 

**Gad ? 

The chief’s sénse 
of humor was work- 
ing, and he was not 
inclined to help out 
the suffering com- 
rade. 

. “Tl saat wot a 
letter from my 





daughter,’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘Did you?’ in- 
terrupted Stearns, 
politely, and then 
with a still greater 
vehemence: 


‘“Great gad !’’ 
There was no way 
to get out of it and 
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though Stearns’ perturbation had just 
dawned on him, said: 

“‘Is anything the matter ?’’ 

‘“‘Is anything the matter? Gee! You 
never saw such luck. I’ve just lost a hun- 
dred dollars.’’ 

‘*A hundred ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, a hundred. I stood to win a clear 
hundred, a sure thing, a ten-to-one shot; 
was going to play it—almost had my bet 
made when the fool owner of Amazon talked 
me out of it and got me to play his old saw- 
bones. Did you ever hear of such luck?’’ 

‘*Well, you only lost ten.’’ 

*“Yes, only ten real cash, but that hun- 
dred was such a sure thing.’’ 

‘‘Gambling, my son,’’ began the chief in 
a solemn, ponderous tone. But Stearns had 


disappeared in disgust, leaving the old actor 
to chuckle. 

That was the beginning of Stearns’ mis- 
fortune. 


Had Amazon won that race and 
Stearns won his 
bet, Stearns, who a 
year ago was one 
of the best leading 
juvenile men in this 
country, would not 
now be playing 
second old man. 
The week that fol- 
lowed that race not 
only nearly wrecked 
a first-class theatri- 
cal organization, but 
turned a clever, 
handsome young ac- 
tor into a ponderous 
and rather sad first 
old man. 

All during the 
performance Stearns 
when not on, stood 
in the wings and 
made unpretty re- 
marks about his 
luck. Your actor 





the chief in sur- 
prised tones, as 


that horse, 


* ‘Now, Walter, I want to make you a present of 
You can have her,’ said Lehman, 
excitedly.” 


may start his career 
us patient as Job, 
27% 
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but in a short time he will become a kicker 
and all because of these waits in the 
wings. 

Stearns did not find any one to listen to 
him between the half hour and overture, 
but in the wings he found plenty and he told 
his story to every member of the company 
from the star down to Fettler, the property 
man. To the ingénue he told it twice. 

The curtain had hardly gone down when a 
florid, stout, and very nearly typical old 
Southern gentleman (the sort of chap that, 
off the stage, just drinks whisky and is 
rather uninteresting, and that on is always 
defending an insulted daughter), rushed 
through the stage door calling for Mr. 
Stearns. Everybody recognized him as Mr. 
Lehman, the owner of Amazon. The general 
rush for the dressing-room slackened and 
in a quiet, inoffensive way there was much 
craning of necks to see what was up. 

‘‘Walter! I say, Walter!’’ as he came up 
breathlessly to Stearns, his shirt outside of 
his white dress waistcoat and his face flushed. 
Then in another burst of excitement he 
threw his arms around him, getting his 
black coat all grease paint. 

**You’re all grease paint,’’ said Stearns, 
rather severely and a little melodramatically 
—he knew that from dressing-rooms and 
staircases he was being watched. 

**T don’t care,’’ said Lehman, excitedly, 
‘*you’ve lost on my horse, and I put you on. 
Now, see here,’’ and Stearns, by this time, 
had condescendingly allowed him to put his 
arm in his and stroll toward the dressing- 
room. ‘‘Now, see here, Amazon is a good 
horse. I’ve not been deceived in her. Now, 
Walter, I want to make you a present of 
that horse. You can have her,’’ and the rest 
of the conversation was lost as the door of 
the dressing-room closed behind the two. 

If Stearns had known that all the import- 
ant members of the company had heard the 
offer he never would have accepted that 
horse. But the door was closed when he 
realized that a race-horse had been offered 
him, and he knew that if the offer had not 
been heard, the story would never gain 
credence. And Stearns accepted the race- 
horse. 

Amazon was entered for Saturday’s race, 
and the matinée was very ragged in conse- 
quence. Twice Stearns went up in his lines 
and once when the leading lady said prettily 
to him, in what was always his most effec- 
tive scene: 

‘“‘What are you thinking about, Mr. 
Burke ?’’ he answered: 
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“Vm thinking of Amaz—I’m thinking if 
love could make a woman, etc.’’ 

Amazon came in fifth at the end of the 
third act, which was a very fortunate thing 
for the third act. Lehman gave Stearns a 
consolation dinner and after the night per- 
formance they went out to supper with some 
of the millionaire’s friends. Walter made 
some rash promises and took a lot of kindly 
advice, and agreed to take Amazon out of 
New Orleans. It was admitted by all that 
the horse was ‘‘jonahed’”’ in the town, and 
that she would make her owner’s future on 
a Northern race track. . 

Sunday, at half-past nine, Stearns was 
awakened by the M. Antoine himself, who 
exclaimed excitedly, as he opened the door: 

‘*M’sieu’ Stearns, M’sieu’ Stearns, you 
miss you train if you don’t get up and there 
is a horse downstairs for you.’’ 

**A horse?’’ said Walter, drowsily. 

*“Yes—a gentleman bring you a_ horse. 
He is waiting downstairs for you. It is a 
race-horse.’’ 

*‘Let him come up.”’ 

**You mean the gentleman? He says he 
cannot, he must hold the horse until he 
gives to you. He is from M’sieu’ Lehman.’’ 

With a more explosive ‘‘gee!’’ than he 
uttered for many a day, Walter was out of 
bed and dressing. He finished quickly and 
rushed downstairs, and there was Amazon 
sure enough. 

*‘Mr. Stearns, sir?’’ said the stable boy, 
who was holding the horse. 

Walter nodded in a semi-dazed fashion 
while the boy went on: 

“This is Amazon, sir, that Mr. Lehman 
said he’d give you. He’s sorry he couldn’t 
send him to you earlier, but he just got 
home, sir. Would you mind signing a re- 
ceipt, sir?’’ 

And the boy handed him a pencil and a 
crumpled piece of paper on which was 
written : 

‘*Received one live race-horse,’’ written 
in’ a hand that suggested an inward bath of 
rebellious liquors. 

*“One live race-horse,’’ muttered Stearns. 
Then he looked at the boy whose face sug- 
gested neither humor nor sympathy. 

‘*‘T wish it was a dead one.”’ 

He wrote his.name at the bottom of the 
receipt, not that he meant to take the thing. 
Oh, no, but just to get time to think and, 
still ‘‘getting time to think,’’ he handed the 
boy the receipt, and as his thought began to 
grope itself into words he heard a ‘‘thank 
you’’ and the boy was gone. 








The Horse That Traveled With the Troupe 


Stearns looked at Amazon and Amazon 
looked at Stearns. Neither said a word. 

‘*M’siew’ Stearns, M’sieu’ Stearns,’’ it 
was Antoine emerging from behind a corner, 
‘*T cannot find you a carriage, and the Bour- 
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for he was within a few seconds of missing 
the boat. 

‘“‘What are you going to do with that 
horse ?”’ asked Daniels, the manager, as the 
ferryboat neared the railroad dock 

















“He was within a few seconds of missing the boat.” 


bon Stree’ trolley is stopped running. Yo’ 
train it goes in half hour. Oh, this is ver’ 
bad.”’ 

“*A half hour!’’ exclaimed Walter. 
you sure ?”’ 

‘Mais, oui!” 

*“Great heavens, I can’t miss that train.’’ 

‘‘The horse he’s given, why not ride the 
horse? Your trunk is gone, and your bag 
you take with you. The Pacific Railroa’ 
ferry is a mile.’’ 

Walter’s head was swimming. On the 
horse was nothing but a blanket, and though 
he had not signed any receipt for it he pre- 
sumed it went with the gift. There was 
nothing else to do, and in another minute he 
was galloping over the rough cobblestones. 
As he neared the ferry the members of the 
company gathered there gave him a cheer, 


“*Are 


‘“*Why?’’ and Walter’s face blanched. He 
thought of the friends who had witnessed 
the gift and who had heard him promise to 
take it out of New Orleans. ‘‘Can’t we take 
it with us?’’ 

““Take it with us?’’ 

ak ad 

‘‘Why, there’s no horse car,’’ gasped 
Daniels. 

‘‘How about the baggage car ?’’ suggested 
Stearns, wildly. 

‘‘That’s so,’’ spoke up Fettler, with a 
grin, ‘‘there is a partition in the baggage 
car, and we might put him there.’’ We were 
already in dock. 

‘“Well,’’ began Daniels, but the conductor 
shouted, ‘‘All aboard,’’ and before either 
realized it, Fettler was running down toward 
the baggage cai with Amazon. Stearns stood 
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rooted to the ground, Daniels beside him. 
They saw Fettler run the horse up on a 
board, over drops and properties, and 
then the cars began to move. Nobody 
talked anything but Amazon that day and 
the next. 

Before the curtain went up Monday night 
Daniels informed Walter that he wouldn’t 
carry that horse again in his baggage car 
as long as he had any say. Amazon had 
kicked holes in two sets of paper armor. 
Walter looked somewhat surprised and then 
turned pale. But he walked away without 
saying anything. 

He played all through at a tremendous 
nervous tension, and really he gave a great 
performance. But as soon as it was over he 
rushed to his room and sent out for a high 
ball. We left the next morning at 7:40 for 
Houston, a distance of thirty miles. When 
we gathered at the station there was no 
Stearns. 

‘‘Where’s 
Stearns ?”’ 
night. 

‘‘Let him go to blazes,’’ said Daniels, and 
then, in a milder tone, explaining his un- 
concern at leaving Stearns behind, ‘‘there’s 
a train at three o’clock, he can come over 
on that.’’ 

Again there was no talk but of Stearns 
and Amazon. Fettler, who had taken the 
horse to the stable, looked worried. Having 
been the means of getting the horse out of 
New Orleans, he felt a proprietary interest 
in him. He stood on the rear end of the car, 
watching the disappearing town, hoping, 
perhaps, to see the actor and his steed ap 
pear. But the train was soon tearing across 
the bay, and the mischief-doing property 
man came into the car looking downcast. He 
went into the smoking-car, but soon came 
back, with a white face. 

‘‘There’s no three-forty train,’’ he cried. 
Every man of the company was on his feet 
in an instant, while the women looked fit 
for smelling salts. 

*“No three-forty train!’ was the chorus. 

‘‘The conductor says it’s been cut off this 
week.”’ 

Daniels bounded out of his seat and 
rushed into the next car to see the con- 
ductor. He was back again before the com- 


Stearns? Has anybody seen 
Nobody had seen him since mid- 


’ 


pany had recovered from its dismay. 

“It’s true, it’s true, it’s true,’’ he raved. 
With him it was not dismay so much as 
anger. 

A manager is never dismayed as long as 
he has the head-liner, the star. ‘‘People 
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come to see the star, not the play,’’ said 
Daniels once. And it is true. No matter 
how disconnected a play may appear by rea- 
son of one or two apparently necessary parts 
being cut out, people go away seemingly 
satisfied if the head-liner is sufficiently in 
evidence. Of course, the newspapers in 
these one-night stands occasionally perceive 
the fact that parts have been cut out 
and inform the public the next morning 
that they didn’t get a real dollar and 
a half’s worth, and then the once con- 
tented audience gets mad. That’s a disad- 
vantage of an unbridled press in one-night 
stands. 

Daniels had a whispered conversation with 
the star. 

The company sat very quiet, hoping to 
catch some hint of what was coming. It 
isn’t etiquette to ask a manager what he is 
going to do in a case of this kind, and even 
if it was etiquette the general tone of mana- 
gers is ‘‘mind your own business.”’ 

Pretty soon Daniels got up and taking the 
manuscript out of his bag, said to Lee: 

‘*Study up Stearns’ part. You’ll have to 
play it to-night if he don’t show up.’’ : 

Lee, of course, was tickled to death. He 
hoped Stearns would never show up. Lee 
got forty a week, and Stearns a hundred 
and twenty-five, and every time an actor 
who gets a hundred and twenty-five dies, 
your forty dollars sees visions. 

The intense silence that had come over 
the company after Fettler’s startling an- 
nouncement gave way now to an excited 
conversational buzz. 

‘It’s a shame to leave him there,’’ said 
Hallam, who was fat and good-natured and 
sympathized with everybody. 

‘“And he may not find out that that three- 
forty train is cut out—it’s on the timetable 
I had,’’ said Smith. 

Fettler had been standing in a brown 
study. The last remark settled him. He 
walked up to Daniels. 

‘‘Don’t you think I’d better telegraph 
Stearns that the three-forty’s cut out? He 
may find another way, then,’’ he said. 

“I don’t care if he don’t,’’ snarled 
Daniels. Then more gently, though without 
relaxing his frown, ‘‘send him a telegram, 
though, and sign my name to it.”’ 

The telegram went off at the first station. 
Daniel’s name was signed to it, but it was 
worded differently than he expected: 
“WALTER STEARNS, Washington Hotel, Galveston. 


No more trains to-night. Come to Houston on Ama 
zon. ARTHUR DANIELS, Manager.” 
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When we got into Houston there was a 
telegram awaiting Daniels at the station: 
“Have started. Will arrive in time. 
WALTER STEARNS.” 
‘“‘Why the deuce,’’ shouted Daniels, 
‘‘didn’t he say how he was coming and 
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cials, or anything that would get in before 
half-past nine, too late for Stearns to appear. 

‘“‘That man must have gone mad—perhaps 
he’s walking. Go ahead with the part,’’ he 
said to Lee, who had stood glumly by and 
now once more looked radiant 




















“ ‘You're wanted,’ said the burly fellow, ‘—for horse stealing.’ ”’ 


when he’d get here. Here, Fettler—where’s 
Fettler ?’’ 

Fettler had disappeared as soon as he 
learned how vague Stearns’ message was. 

‘‘Porter,’’ said Daniels, turning to the 
stage carpenter, ‘‘find out if there are any 
freight trains, or specials, or anything.”’ 

Porter came back with the information 
that there were no freight trains, or spe- 


It was just four o’clock when a dusty, 
dirty, footsore actor led a horse up the main 
street and stopped in front of the National 
Hotel. Fettler was waiting for him and 
received him with open arms. Within the 
last twenty-four hours Stearns had come to 
appreciate the property man and look on 
him as his only friend, and though he was 
leading juvenile and had all the proud and 
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aristocratic insolence of that haughty class, 
yet he threw his arms around his twenty-five 
dollars-a-week friend and almost wept. It 
was the first time that Fettler had seen 
Stearns act this way. Stearns was of the 
new school which prides itself as being as 
liutle like actors as possible off the stage 
(and succeeds generally both on and off). In 
private life, in accordance with the rules of 
the school, he expressed affection by a 
studied indifference toward the object of his 
love. So when he threw his arms about 
Fettler’s neck just the way the old-style 
actors used to do, and do now when suffi- 
ciently enthused, he affected the property 
man deeply. Fettler was of the old school; 
he loved its mannerisms, its long locks, its 
fur coats, the actors who acted—on the 
stage and off. He had some doubts as to 
Walter’s histrionic ability heretofore; he 
felt now that the true nature of the man 
was revealed. 

‘‘Cheer up, old man,”’ he said, slapping 
the dusty traveler on the back, ‘‘I’ve gota 
room for you, and I’ve ordered a high ball 
sent up. Go up and go to bed. I’ll have 
them wake you in time.’’ And he led 
Stearns off ; but not the high-spirited Stearns 
who had hobnobbed with horse owners in 
New Orleans. 

“You see, I couldn’t ride him all the 
way,’’ explained Stearns, as Fettler helped 
him get ready for a bath, ‘‘I couldn’t let 
him run, for I knew he wouldn’t last. So 
I’d ride on him a mile, then I’d get off and 
lead him a mile.’? And he went over each 
mile in detail in a weak, plaintive voice, 
hardly the voice that the matinée girls of 
New York knew and loved—and Fettler 
listened and consoled. 

‘‘And it’s thirty miles, you know, Joe,’’ 
said Stearns, as he was tucked in bed and 
Fettler was preparing to leave, ‘‘from Gal- 
veston to Houston.”’ 

Twice the distance from Schenectady to 
Troy, thought Joe, but he did not say it, for 
he felt serious. The two men had sworn 
eternal friendship and never to part with 
Amazon. 

Stearns donned his eighteenth century 
costume that night with less alacrity than 
usual. 

**You’re played out, old man. You’ve had 
a hard day,’’ the membcrs of the company 
said when they came to his dressing-room 
to congratulate him upon his arrival. 

“I feel all right after the rest—thirty 
miles isn’t much.’’ And it was true he 
did feel all right, but there was a change 
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in his nature of which he was not yet 
aware. 

*“Well, you got here, didn’t you?’’ snarled 
Daniels when he came around before the 
curtain went up, to see if everything was 
going all right. 

‘No, I’m still in Galveston,’’ but the 
spirit that would have made the flippant 
answer the final word was not there. 

‘*How’d you come ?’’ snapped the manager. 

‘“Why,’’ and Stearns looked at him in 
amazement, ‘‘on Amazon, of course.’’ 

‘“What!’—it was fairly a yell—‘‘you 
don’t mean you’ve got that brute with you 
still.”’ 

‘“Why, yes.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with him 
now ?”’ 

‘‘Take him with me.’’ It was said quietly, 
but with a great dea: of determination. 

‘Not if I know it,’’ and Daniels walked 
away with an oath. 

The next stand was San Antonio, and we 
were to leave immediately after the per- 
formance in a special train. Fettler went 
about his work during the play very quietly, 
and instead of the usual pugnacious attitude 
he showed that gentle calm that is charac- 
teristic of great minds when they are under- 
going a trial. Daniels was too busy to make 
inquiry, and it wasn’t until we were al! on 
board and the train moving that some one 
suggested : 

“*Where’s Amazon ?”’ 

Both Fettler and Stearns were very grave. 

After three or four minutes of persistent 
questioning the interesting information was 
elicited that they had sent him ahead at 
their own expense to Ft. Worth, where we 
were to appear on Thursday. Both kept to 
themselves and would not discuss the matter 
there or all the next day in San Antonio. 

After the performance Wednesday night 
I saw Daniels and the star in whispered con- 
versation and caught the words ‘‘Stearns,”’ 
‘giving way,’’ ‘‘bad performance—not like 
a juvenile’? and ‘‘that damned horse.’’ 
There was no getting away from it, either. 
Stearns was not playing as he did before we 
left New Orleans; his light comedy manner 
had given away to something that resembled 
the method of the second old man. 

We did not leave San Antonio until very 
nearly ten o’clock in the morning. A theat- 
rical company never thinks about any one 
subject long so that when we gathered at 
the depot Fettler and Stearns and Amazon 
were not discussed, or, if they were, it was 
but briefly and ‘‘en passang,’’ as we said on 
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the road. Three days of Amazon and the 
subject was old and uninteresting. The 
change in Stearns’ acting and his personal- 
ity, which might have been still considered 
a matter of interest, had been settled with 
that remarkable charity that actors have 
toward one another. He was practically, 
unanimously declared unsuited to the rdéle 
of Burke, and it was whispered that if he 
lasted ‘‘into New York,’’ which was doubt- 
ful, he would be dropped there ‘‘with good 
reason, too,’’ as Lee observed. 

Miss Barwell, the leading lady, was alone 
in the belief that the change in Stearns was 
only temporary; she alone watched the 
actor and Fettler as they walked up and 
down the platform, and hoped that they 
would not get into any new trouble; she 
alone, with a sweet, womanly sympathy, lis- 
tened to Stearns with a serious face when 
he talked of his troubles and said ‘‘Gee.’’ 

It’s a four hour ride from San Antonio to 
Ft. Worth, and a hot, uncomfortable ride 
it was that February morning, across flat, 
dry and dreary-looking plains. As we neared 
the town, both property man and leading 
juvenile became noticeably jubilant and ex- 
cited, slapped one another frequently on the 
back and conducted an animated conversa- 
tion, the only part of which that reached us 
being the terrible word Amazon. 

As we drew into the depot I noticed a 
large crowd, which was not such an unusual 
sight in these Southern towns, where the 
arrival and departure of a through train is 
a social event. As we got off the train the 
people crowded about and there was a gene- 
ral murmur, half angry, half conversational, 
such as would delight the heart of any stage 
manager that has wrestled with untrained 
supes for ‘‘ Julius Ceesar.’’ While, of course, 
we all admired the effect, we distrusted the 
setting, and my heart sank when a great, 
tall, somber fellow pushed his way forward 
and said: 

-“*Which is Walter Stearns ?’’ 

Stearns at that moment was descending 
from the coach and he was almost face to 
face with the questioner. He turned very 
pale, and even if his first impulse was to 
say that he was not Stearns, he had forgot- 
ten it in a second. 

“‘T’m Stearns,’’ he said. 
matter ?”’ 

‘*You’re wanted,’’ said the burly fellow, 
putting one hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘Wanted ?’’ Stearn’s voice was thick. 

‘*Yes—for horse stealing.”’ 

‘Horse stealing? Great guns!’’ 


‘“‘What’s the 
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Daniels by this time had pushed his way 
up to the two. 

‘*What’s the matter? What’s the matter 
here? I’m Mr. Daniels. I’m the manager— 
what is all this trouble about?’’ he ex- 
claimed in his very authoritative way. ‘‘I’m 
the manager for——”’ 

**You don’t say!’’ the burly-looking po- 
liceman, or sheriff, or whatever he was, 
looked down on him with fine contempt. 
“*So you’re the manager, hey? Well, per- 
haps I’d better arrest you, too.’’ 

Daniels shrank perceptibly. This was 
evidently no professional deadhead to be 
scorned into subjections. This absolutely 
unprofessional lack of fear of a manager 
took his breath away. 

‘‘But teli me,’’ more meekly, ‘‘tell me 
why you want to arrest Mr. Stearns ?’’ 

‘“‘There’s no wanting about it. He’s ar- 
rested long ago. If you want to know any 
more about it, why come along,’’ and he 
moved off alongside of Stearns, who looked 
as though he were willing to go anywhere 
no matter how far or how hot it was, if it 
took him away from this gaping and not 
particularly friendly crowd. 

Of course we all went along, too. Fettler 
seemed inclined to join the procession, but 
Daniels spotted him before he had taken 
many steps and quietly ordered him to go 
and look after his props. 

““Maybe I’ll be of some use,’’ he began, 
with a plaintive note in his voice. 

**Use?’’? snarled Daniels. ‘*Use! Precious 
little use you’ll ever be except to get this 
company into trouble, and if it hadn’t been 
for you this never would have happened.”’ 

It was a short walk up to the jail, but it 
seemed long, as Stearns remarked, longer 
even than the distance from Galveston to 
Houston. Stearns’ almost stupid, downcast 
manner had more effect on the arresting 
officer than Daniels’ excited chatter, and 
before we got to the courtroom we knew 
something about the charge that confronted 
‘‘us’’—for we felt that we were all in it. 
The police officer or deputy sheriff was far 
kinder in his attitude towards Stearns than 
was the crowd. A trouper to them wasn’t 
to be sympathized with as an ordinary man, 
and then again he was to them a horse 
thief. I must admit that Walter looked 
guilty. 

The crowd followed us into the court-’ 
house. We waited anxiously while the 
judge mounted his seat, put on his eye- 
glasses and looked at us very seriously and 
then called: 
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“Tf you don’t keep quiet, you 


*‘Bring the prisoner.’’ 

‘‘That’s me,’’ said Stearns, with a faint 
smile, and for a moment he really seemed 
as buoyant as a leading juvenile should 


be. 3ut it was only a momentary reac- 
tion. 
Walter, under questioning, was about to 


begin to tell how he came to have the horse 
when the employer of the ‘‘cowman’’—say 
‘‘cowboy”’ in Texas and you’ll find six inch 
armor a poor protection—who had svorn 
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ing feller,’ called the judge, ‘I’ll fine you for contempt.’ ”’ 


out the warrant came in and begged leave 
to interrupt the proceedings. It was not his 
horse at all. Ramsay was drunk when he 
swore out the warrant; he was very sorry 
if he had inconvenienced anybody, and he 
hoped the whole party would come out and 
have one with him. 

The judge listened quietly to this, and 
then, with some languor, as though it was 
not an unusual proceeding, called out: 

**Discharged !”’ 
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Daniels was dancing about. ‘‘This is an 
outrage —an outrage!’’ 

**If you don’t keep quiet, young feller,’’ 
called the judge, as he started to leave his 
elevated seat, ‘‘I’ll fine you for contempt.’’ 

There was no getting away from the 
ranch owner, and Stearns and several of the 
company went off to have one with him. 
Stearns needed it. 

Daniels went to the theatre to look after 
some details, and when he got back to the 
hotel, Stearns and the star were in earnest 
conversation. 

‘*!’m going to sell Amazon, Mr. Daniels,’’ 
he explained, ‘‘and as soon as you can con- 
veniently replace me, I’ll resign.’’ 

**Sell Amazon!’’ yelled Daniels, as though 
a personal affront had been offered, ‘‘not by 
a great sight. The house has sold out in the 
last half hour, and if Amazon does not ap- 
pear they won’t let us out of the town. The 
manager of the theatre says he wouldn’t 
dare deliver us our share of the receipts if 
we don’t make good.”’ 

‘‘Make good ?’’ murmured the star. 

‘Yes, make good. The people have an 
idea that this is a horse play, and they’re 
coming in large bunches.”’ 

‘What are you going to do?’’ asked Wal- 
ter, in his lately acquired listless way. 

‘*Why, you’ll have to come on in the sec- 
ond act on Amazon.’’ 

‘*But the second act is an interior.’ 

“‘So much the better. Say he’s run away 
with you. You can fix up a few lines easily. 
I’ve telegraphed Seven-Days-Ahead (the ad- 
vance man) to arrange hereafter to get us 
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a baggage car with a partition in it, so that 
we can carry Amazon with us.”’ 

That night Stearns got the ovation of his 
life. He was cheered every time he came 
on, and when he made his appearance on 
horseback in an eighteenth century drawing- 
room, the house went wild. But he took it 
all so quietly that Fettler wept. During 
the next three weeks we played to standing 
room only ; but never could Walter be roused 
to more than a faint appreciation of the 
fact that he was being lionized. He spoke 
his lines listiessly, and it was in sheer des- 
peration that the author of the play was 
sent for. 

He sat through one performance and then 
said, ‘‘I’1l fix that all right.’? And he did. 

He took all Walter’s love speeches and 
light comedy scenes, and gave them to the 
first old man, and the- chief, who had not 
had lines like these in years, played them 
with a dash and a vim that made us all won- 
der. Walter got the chief’s advisory and 
admonitory speeches—-he took them, too, 
listlessly as he was doing everything—and 
he spoxe them to our further amazement 
better than the other who had nearly sev- 
enty years to his credit. : 

‘*It’s a wonderful case of stage psychol- 
ogy,’’ said Hallman the other day, when 
contracts were being signed for the coming 
season, and Stearns was scrawling his signa- 
ture, ‘‘Walter Stearns and Horse to play 
first old man’s part.’’ 

And we all looked at Hallman and nodded 
wisely as though we knew what he meant 
by staze psychology. 


IN GREECE 


CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Beneath these ilex boughs the air is still 
As some deserted shrine whence life has fled, 
Some tomb that holds the ashes of the dead 
Deep hid from living eyes; dank grasses fill 
The silenced fountain’s bowl, where once at will 


The water-sprites held sway 


now, in their stead, 


An ancient satyr nods his drowsy head. 


Unhindered, spring by spring, 


prim daffodil 


And pale narcissus people as their own 

The dusky paths, which echo nevermore 

To pipes of Pan, nor strains of Pheebus’ lore, 
Nor naiad’s laugh; for years have turned to stone 


The gods of eld 


and solitude shall keep 


A world-long vigil o’er their place of sleep. 
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N the last days of July, when Charles 

Frohman came home from London, he 

gave out a general announcement of his 
plans that occupied a column in several 
New York papers. Set down in items, Mr. 
Frohman’s responsibilities for the coming 
year and longer make this formidable ar- 
ray. 


DRAMATISTS CONTRACTED WITH: 


AMERICAN. ENGLISH. 
Clyde Fitch. A. W. Pinero. 
Augustus Thomas. Henry Arthur Jones. 
E. E. Kidder. Captain Robert Marshall 
Madeline L. Ryley. Basil Hood. 


H. V. Esmond. 
Jerome K. Jerome. 
R. C. Carton. 

F. Anstey. 
Haddon Chambers. 


FRENCH. GERMAN. 
Alfred Capus. Dr. Ludwig Fulda. 
Pierre Berton. Dr. Oscar Blumenthal. 
Pierre Decourcelle. Gustav Kadelburg. 
Alexandre Bisson. Felix Phillipe. 

Henri Lavedan. Franz Von Schoenthau. 


DRAMATIZATIONS : 


“Eben Holden.” “Mr. Dooley.” 
“The Gentleman from In- “Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
diana.” 


STARS TO BE BROUGHT TO AMERICA: 


Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 

Charles Hawtrey, in “A Message from Mars.” 
Charles Wyndham (uncertain). 

John Hare (uncertain). 


ENTERPRISES IN LONDON: 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 
William Gillette, at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Vaudeville Theatre (co-manager). 
Edna May, in “Three Little Maids.” 
Ellaline Terriss, in “Are You a Mason? 
“On the Quiet.” 
Lewis Waller, in “A Royal Rival.” 
Irene Vanbrugh, leading the Duke of York Stock Com- 


pany. 

THEATRES IN NEW YORK: 
Empire. Garrick. 
Criterion. Madison Square. 
Garden. Savoy. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISES: 


Maude Adams in a new Barrie play, and in “As You 
Like It.” 

John Drew, in “The Second in Command 

Empire Company, in “The Wilderness.” 

William Faversham, in “A Roya) Rival.” 

Isabel Irving and E. M. Holland, in “La Veine.” 

Annie Russell, in “A Royal Family.” 

W. H. Crane, in “David Harum.” 

Virginia Harned, in ‘‘Alice of Old Vincennes.” 

Bernhardt and Adams, in “Romeo and Juliet.” Uf Bern- 
hardt learns her part). 


” 
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‘‘T feel,’? said Mr. Frohman, in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘that New York during the coming 
season will have the benefit of plays written 
by the leading American, English, French 
and German authors—and what country 
could ask more ?”’ 

After you have digested this bill of thea- 
tre fare you might think Mr. Frohman the 
only man in the field. But there are many wee 
more. As an instance: The firm of Klaw & gree id 
Erlanger, during the coming season, is to |... .... 
employ about 1,750 people in their various cessful of Play- 
productions at home, while in England and ta F i 
Australia they will have 800 people on their ‘ 
payrolls. But as there is bound to be one oe 
man supreme in every industry, so it is in 
the business of the theatre, and, it is gener- 
ally agreed, that Mr. Frohman is the man. 

His name flares in big letters on tickets, Burr 
bill-boards and advertisements throughout photo 
the country. During the past few years it 

has become familiarly conspicuous in Lon- 

don. Notwithstanding such publicity of 

name, Mr. Frohman in person is not gener- 

ally known. One good reason for this pecu- 

liar obscurity is that he has not had his 
photograph made for many years. Nothing Maude 
introduces a man more quickly to a very Fealy. 
wide public than the printing of his photo- — Leating lady 
graphs in newspapers and periodicals. Cer- _ let's, in “Sher. 
tain men that cannot help having promi- 

nence thrust upon them and others that 

would like sufficient but not enough have 

awakened to this fact. William C. Whitney 

has not sat for a photograph since he was 

Secretary of the Navy under Cleveland. J. 

Pierpont Morgan’s last portrait study was 

made a good many years ago. It is certainly Chase 
odd that Mr. Frohman should steer clear of — 
all photographic publicity when he is ina 

business that photography has served so ad- 

mirably. But perhaps it is only the most 

natural thing in the world, traceable to the 

same impulse that inspires a baker to eschew 

cake. 

Of course, Mr. Frohman is well known to 
the people in his business, even though to john Drew. 
the public at large he is usually described gearing in 
as a non-pretentious, quiet, stoutish man <The Sccondin 
that smokes good cigars. To many, espe- 
cially to those who have a tinge of socialism 
in their veins, Mr. Frohman is the Theatre 
Trust personified. That opinion is born in 
such minds simply because as a single man 
he operates and controls more enterprises 
than any man here or in Europe. He is 
sometimes called the Napoleon of the theatre Sarony 
business. He is hardly a Napoleon any more ac 
than an operator that corners a stock can 
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be called a Napoleon. The epithet is start- 
ling and is easily caught. Like a proverb, it 
tells some of the truth. But Mr. Frohman is 
a wonderfully successful operator. He has 
achieved things in his line that are new, 
original even, but just in keeping with the 
industrial tide of his period. He has con- 
ducted his work along the lines established 
by the best modern principles of business. 
And, consciously or unconsciously, all other 
managers have been impressed by his meth- 
ods. His name is the hall-mark of prosper- 
ity. But Mr. Frohman has not yet trained 
and developed a company of actors distinct- 
ive and characteristic. Augustin Daly ac- 
complished such an effort and became a 
martyr to the idea. That is an error into 
which Mr. Frohman will not be led. Maude 
Adams is perhaps the only actress that Mr. 
Frohman has made, and of her popularity 
there can be no question. What Mr. Froh- 
man has done, and with consummate success, 
is to capture and exhibit the best variety of 
talent to be found in the theatrical market. 
He gauges public demand, and is governed 
by it rather than by esthetic inclination or 
ambition. 





As a manager, Daniel Frohman, the less 
commercially successful of the brothers, has 
attained unqualified distinction. For years 
his stock company at the Lyceum Theatre, 
judged for general worth, stood a good com- 
parison with Daly’s company. After the 
famous manager’s death all theatre-goers 
welcomed Daniel Frohman as the successor 
of Augustin Daly in the direction of Daly’s 
Theatre. Although Daniel Frohman’s new 
company has not yet scored any great suc- 
cesses in the new house, the plays that 
have been shown there have attracted notice 
because of the care and skill that marked 
their presentation. The principal announce- 
ments Daniel Frohman has to make for this 
season are that Arthur W. Pinero has written 
a five-act drama for him, and that Jan 
Kubelik, the young Bohemian violinist, is to 
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tour the United States under his manage- 
ment. Kubelik is the musician that all Lon- 
don has been raving over during the past 
season. His popularity has equaled that of 
Paderewski. So all the fair and plain enthu- 
siasts that went hysterical over the cele- 
brated pianist with the auburn hair may as 
well prepare for a pleasant winter. Maybe 
though the most of them have married since 
that time, and those that have not may 
have new and graver fads. Kuvelik can 
count, however, on the girls that were in- 
terested only in children’s sociables at the 
time Paderewski reigned. 

Daniel Frohman has bought plays also by 
Sydney Grundy, Edward Morton, J. Comyns 
Carr and Guy Boothby. All these names are 
familiar as those of playwrights except that 
of Guy Boothby, which is known more or 


. less widely as the signature on novels that 


are extremely melodramatic but interesting. 
It cannot be that Mr. Boothby has decided 
to stop writing novels because he has always 
written them so easily, and they have sold 
so well that Mr. Boothby lives at his ease as 
a country squire. Probably the writing of 
novels that are designed to keep you up 
until you are afraid to go to bed, has become 
amonotony. To relax his mind this pros- 
perous weaver of tales may have been 


Jefferson. 


tempted by the idea of writing a play. A 
play yields so much more than even a suc- 
cessful novel. Of course, there are a thou- 
sand chances of its never yielding anything, 
that a novel avoids; but then—— At any 
rate, it will be extremely curious to see 
just what kind of a play Mr. Boothhy pro- 
duces. Anthony Hope went into playmaking 
with apparently little more training than 
Mr. Boothy has had, and Mr. Hope has said 
that plays are much more worth while than 
short stories, even at the highest rates. 

George C. Tyler, of Liebler & Co., an- 
nounces that Eleonora Duse has practically 
agreed to make another American tour. 
Signora Duse is to come here in October, 
1902, and play in the principal cities about 
four performances a week. She will play 
the d’Annunzio plays; but all the rumors 
about d’Annunzio’s coming to America when 
the great Italian actress visits us again are 
characterized by Mr. Tyler as exaggerations. 
The same manager will produce the dramati- 
zation of Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Eternal City.’’ 
It is possible that Mr. Tyler will produce 
also the stage version of ‘‘Eleanor,’’ by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Andrew Mack’s appearance as the star in 
**Tom Moore’”’ is an innovation in that Irish 
plays have so long been absent from Broad- 
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way that many of the younger generation 
have never seen one. The theme of the 
evicted tenant and the cruel landlord was 
harped on so relentlessly that until a few 
years ago the outline of the plot of sucha 
play might be guessed as soon as you read 
the title. Mr. Mack’s play is a dramatic 
story founded on incidents in the life of the 
celebrated Irish poet. Theodore Burt Sayre 





Magazine 


Stetson. Mr. Mack was born and brought up 
in Boston, where he began his stage career 
under the quaint title of ‘‘the Connemara 
Cuckoo.’’ Somehow, it doesn’t sound serious 
because you have never heard of cuckoos 
coming from Connemara, only marble. But 
it was; and Mr. Mack prospered agreeably 
for two years with this trademark. Then his 
health gave out, and during the next four 
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is the author of it; and he has set only one 
act of the four in Ireland. Out of thirty 
characters only four are Irish. Several his- 
torical personages are introduced, for exam- 
ple, the Prince of Wales, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and Beau Brummel. 

Andrew Mack has won a surprising suc- 
cess during the past few years. This pro- 
gress is the more gratifying when we 
remember that in early years he had the 
misfortune to be a kind of infant prodigy. 
While still in boyhood, his singing voice 
brought him to the notice of the late John 


' 


years he was an invalid. Returning to the 
stage when he was well he sang in one or 
two minstrel companies. Later he appeared 
in ‘‘The Ivy Leaf,’’ that almost perennial 
drama of the people. Some such plays are 
perennial, like ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and 
**Kast Lynne.’’ ‘‘The Ivy Leaf’’ was the 
next best thing. After rising season after 
season from one good play to a better, Mr. 
Mack was finally starred in ‘‘Myles Aroon,”’ 
a piece that belonged to the repertory of 
William J. Scanlan. Since his first year as 
a star dates Mr. Mack’s increasing vogue. 
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Clyde Fitch’s unprecedented record of 
four plays running in New York simultane- 
ously may very possibly be excelled by this 
supremely popular playwright himself dur- 
ing the coming season. He has written ‘‘The 
Marriage Game,’’ in which Sadie Martinot 
will star; ‘‘The Way of the World,’’ for 
Elsie de Wolfe; ‘‘The Last of the Dandies, ”’ 
and a new play for Annie Russell. If he con- 
tinues at this pace there will be the risk 
that he will be judged almost entirely by 
the standard of productivity. Until now 
none of his plays has revealed traces of 
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work done too hurriedly. They all are fer 
tile in invention and smart in dialogue. The 
characters, especially the women, are boldly 
_drawn, the situations are devised with superb 
craft, the scenes placed in surroundings 
that surprise and please the eye. Yet in all 
the plays there is to be observed a certain 
insolidity in the groundwork. When you 
consider them studiously you see that this 
playwright has wit, imagination, insight 
and sensibility, but not depth. His active, 
ingenious mind sports on the surface waters 
of the soul. A thoughtful man, one that has 
lived and tried to understand, will be amused 
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for a time by the fluent flippancy of a Fitch 
comedy. The professedly earnest side of the 
play will hardly convince him. But there 
are thousands of men and women in this 
great country that are convinced by the 
story. The reason of it may be that they 
lead stage lives themselves. Family, reli- 
gion, social life all are adjusted to help and 
not hinder the worship of the ideal, which is, 
succeed in a career, have money, and, if you 
can, have distinction. The whole aim and 
effort of the life of such a person in the last 
analysis resolve themselves into this: ‘‘] 
want to be looked up to. No matter what 
happens, or where I am, I want people to 
feel that I am what I am.’’ The humor of it 
is that such people never are what they 
think they are. Of characters of this type 
there are twenty women to one man in our 
civilization. Some optimist here has said 
with pride and swelling of the bosom: ‘‘In 
France a wife is a co-lavorer with her hus- 
band; in England, the husband is a king 
and the wife a subject; in America, the 

Digby Bell. wife is a queen.’’ Now, the most pathetic 
In “The Chaperones.” mortal in the world is a certain type of 
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American husband. His wife may 
be a queen, but as there is only 
so much money to support her 
court, retinue and kitchen, and 
the husband, whether he be a 
financier or a bank clerk, has to 
slave in order to get that money, 
he begins to remind one of a 
squirrel in a cage with a wheel 
attached. The squirrel is locked 
in, to be sure, but if he feels a 
longing toclimb trees as the best 
people of his family have always 
done, why, there’s the wheel. It 
goes round and round, and the 
sensation is positively as health- 
giving and interesting as any that 
can be felt in climbing a tree. 
The American husband likes to 
work, and the American queen 
makes of him a galley slave. 
But he is the happiest man in 
the world. He will tell you so 
himself, and out of an honest 
heart. 

Yet that doesn’t alter the real 
state of matters; and it rather 
adds to the dramatic possibilities 
of this suggestion, that a strik- 
ing modern comedy might be writ- 
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ten around the American wife of this type. 
Naturally, they are nat all like the one just 
described. The admirable American wife 
could be shown as a foil to the one that is, 
well, not admirable. If Clyde Fitch ever 
finds himself with a cash order for a play 
and without an idea for one, this is a sub- 
ject that lies just in his field. 

There does not seem to be any strong 
probability that Mr. Fitch will run dry on 
ideas. He struggled so long before the first 
ray of prosperity showed itself to him that 
he must have stored a fund of material. The 
early years of his career in New York were 
far from cheerful. He was never in actual 
need; but to the young man that has just 
enough to live decently tlie failure to get 
under way along any avenue to self-support 
is disheartening. Mr. Fitch thought once of 
being an architect, at another time he was 
sorely tempted to try a reporter’s life. 
Finally he sought entrance at the stage door 
as a playwright. He directed his efforts in 
the most difficult line of the three, and his 
success must long ago have dulled recollec- 
tion of his beginnings. 





AN EDITORIAL 


ANKIND,’’ says Andrew Lang, ‘‘will 
never be content, in fiction, with 
tales of the psychology of the ordi- 

nary person; ordinary as we are, we desire 
to be, like Homer’s Heracles, conversant 
with great adventures.’’ This quotation fits 
nicely to the announcement we have to make 
of arew series of short stories, which will 
be begun in the November issue. ‘‘The For- 
tunes of Lal Faversham,’’ by Rafael Saba- 
tini, whose name has been seen frequently 
in our pages, are set down in six stirring 
dramatic tales, each of which is complete in 
itself, although one man is hero in all. Lal 
Faversham is attached to Charles II., King 
of England, and we make his acquaintance 
first in the shadow of the sorry Covenant 
Court, where one of the most unhappy of 
the hapless race of kings fretted away 
wretched gloomy days, now plotting against 
his friends, now writhing under their austere 
control. Faversham is a handsome, dashing 


young gentleman and soldier of fortune, 
with a sense of honor and of pride so quick 


that he is frequently in peril of his life, but 
possessing also a sword-arm of such nimble- 
ness and dexterity that more frequently than 
not places all risk on the side of his adver- 
sary. 

In the first story called ‘‘The Loaded 
Dice,’’ a vivid picture is given of the con- 
trast between the dull drab routine of the 
Roundhead and the sparkling gayety of the 
Cavalier’s way of living. The plot of the 
story is cleverly woven and turns on an at- 
tempt to kidnap the king, which is accom- 
plished and yet not accomplished by an 
unusual manipulation of events. 

Equally dramatic, but involved in a closer 
mesh of mystery, is ‘‘The Chamber of 
Fear,’’ by Marvin Dana. A party of gentle- 
men cruising in the English Channel on a 
steam yacht are engaged in a game of 
cards. One of the company discovers that a 
certain player, who is an Italian Count, is 
cheating. He cries out that the Count is a 
sharp and breaks up the game. Just at this 
instant the yacht is run down in the fog by 
an ocean liner. The men on the yacht rush 
to the boats. The Italian Count and the 
gentleman that unmasked him find them- 
selves alone in a boat. They drift about the 
sea, never speaking, until finally they are 
cast up on a sandy shore, hungry and almost 


dead with fatigue. When the two men 
awake, plod inland, and come across a 
peasant’s house, the reader reaches the 
most weird part of this strange and virile 
story. 

Other stories in the November issue are, 
‘‘A Marriage on the Main,’’ by S. Elgar 
Benet, a picturesque love episode in the life 
of Atlantic coast people; ‘‘The Inaccessible 
Valleys,’’ by Mortimer O. Wilcox, a story 
of the Philippines; ‘‘The Lynching of Nig- 
ger Jeff,’’ by Theodore Dreiser; and ‘‘How 
Filomeny Went to the Circus,’’ by Charlotte 
M. Holloway, that tells the curious accident 
by which one down-trod wife and mother 
became emancipated. 

‘*Our Farming Industry,’’ by Frank Mor- 
ton Todd, is the title of a valuable and 
timely article that will be illustrated with 
numerous new photographs. This is no dry 
report of statistics, but a graphic showing 
of the enormous values represented by agri- 
cultural industries. ‘‘If every man,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘in an army of 100,000 men, 
were a good fast milker and worked at it 
ten hours a day, the whole force could not 
milk more than one-third of the cows that 
are now being milked in this country—not 
to speak of the goats. And if they could 
milk them all, and did, and milked them into 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, beginning when 
it was entirely empty, they could milk it 
bankful in about two weeks. . . . On the 
great bonanza farms of the West, a man 
with ten thousand acres under his care and 
hundreds of men in his employ is a figure 
of importance. His intimate concern with 
the world’s affairs makes him a reader, an 
observer, often a politician. Even ten thou- 
sand acres is too small for him to confine 
himself to. He must go to Duluth, to Min- 
neapolis, to Chicago, to Buffalo and to New 
York. A small mistake, a failure to sell at 
the right time, or to discard an old machine 
may cost him thousands.’’ 

Besides other articles and stories there 
will be two distinctive illustrated features 
in the November Ainslee’s—‘‘Training a 
Football Team,’’ by Allen Sangree, whose 
article, ‘‘The Making of a Jockey,’’ was so 
generally approved, and ‘‘The Greatest 
Speculator in the World,’’ a character study 
of one of the most fascinating figures in the 


world of finance. 
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